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Wild Elephants May 
Have to Work 

Taming the African Giant 

\T7ild. elephants now roaming in the African forests may 
* ' soon have to work like the, rest of us if the advice of a 
certain Rhodesian farmer is taken. 

they 


Photo-Fitted LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. W. 
peacock ' of . Southern Rhodesia, 
.who had much experience of 
elephants in Burma before the 
war, has recently been going into 
the forests of Rhodesia and 
Mozambique and watching the. 
habits of the big-eared, wild 
African . elephants, and he' 
suggests that some of the ele¬ 
phants, slightly bigger than their 
Indian cousins;., should be caught, 
tamed, and used for work; they" 
would be of industrial value . to 
'Africa, he says, and could give: 
jhuch assistance in clearing tsetse 
fly areas.. * 

There was once a belief that 






the African, elephant could not 
be tamed. But the well-loved 
Jumbo of‘the London Zoo, on 
whom our grandparents used to 
ride when they were young, was 
an African elephant, eleven feet 
six inches high, and the biggest 
elephant then in captivity in 
Europe; and he was such a 
favourite that when the Zoo 
wanted to sell him there was a 
terrific outcry, and an application 
was made to the High Court to 
restrain the Zoo from selling 
him. Nevertheless, he was sold, 
and went to America; and there, 
perhaps unhappy at leaving his 
London home, he butted a rail¬ 
way engine. Jumbo weighed six 
difd a half tons, but the loco¬ 
motive was too much for him. 

Scientist’s Surprise 

Hagenbeck, the famous German 
zpo-man, once showed how 
African elephants could be tamed. 
Hq had imported five, and the 
great scientist Virchow chal¬ 
lenged him to tame them. Hagen¬ 
beck said he would do it in a 
'day, and began by offering 
rewards to some Africans to climb 
up and sit on the elephants’ 
backs. This alarmed the animals 


and, trumpeting in fear, 
soon shook off their riders. 

Then the Africans gave food to 
the elephants, and, speaking to 
them gently,. persuaded them to 
allow. the riders to mount again. 
After a time the elephants forgot 
their fears and willingly carried 
their light burdens, and the next 
day Virchow was astonished to 
see how docile they had become. 

The secret of taming the 
elephant is to gain his confidence, 
for he is a timid creature. Once 
in the London Zoo one .died of 
fright during a thunderstorm; 
and there was a performing 
elephant at Olympia which 
caused the others 
to stampede 
because it saw a 
mouse. 

It has been 
claimed that the 
elephant is the 
most intelligent 
animal in the 
world. Mahouts, or 
elephant drivers, 
in India have been 
known to use an 
elephant as a 
children’s nurse, and a British 
officer, Major F. G, Alexander,, 
once described how he saw 
this happen. In Hindustani the 
driver spoke to his elephant: 
“Brother, I am going to cook 
my dinner. Look after the baba, 
and see that he does not 
get near the . river!” Then the 
man placed his little child 
between the trunk and fore-feet 
of the sitting elephant and went 
off. The child tried to escape 
several times, but the elephant 
curled his trunk round the child 
with almost human gentleness 
and drew him back. 

It now seems possible that 
African elephants may also 
become faithful friends and 
servants of man. It has been 
suggested that, as a start, native 
experts in elephant management 
should be brought from Burma. 
Cared for by kind human friends, 
and with work to exercise their 
keen intelligence, elephants may 
be as happy in captivity as in 
their wild state. 

MOVING STORY 

At Raglan, in the North Island 
of New Zealand, a two- 
storeyed house was moved 110 
yards by four men, whose main 
equipment consisted of a large 
winch, four bottle-jacks, several 
lengths of steel cable, and a 
quantity of heavy timber. The 
task, which took three days,, 
/included moving the house up a 
slight rise, across the main road, 
and over a flat area to the new 
site; A curve of about 90 degrees 
had to be negotiated on the way. 
While the house was being shifted 
the Wife of the owner carried on 
with lier domestic duties! 


A Camera at 
the Tailor’s 

J^owadays, when some American 
boys get a new suit they are 
not measured and fitted for it 
in the old familiar way. 

’ In one New York store, for 
example, a boy stands in from 
of a “magi6-eyc ” camera, and 
in a flash of the shutter he is 
photographed on one negative 
four times—front, rear, profile, 
and overhead views—as shown 
in optical mirrors. These views, 
when projected on to a measur¬ 
ing screen at a predetermined 
scale, become a working model 
from which the tailor obtains all 
the measurements he requires for 
cutting the suit! 

Brilliant Flash 

The inventor of this photo- 
metric camera is Mr Henry ' 
Booth of Bronxville, New York, 
57-year-old grandson of William 
Booth the famous founder of the ||| y 
Salvation Army. He has been P-l 
assisted by Dr Kenneth Mees, a 
leading optical expert, who 
worked on the camera for a 
number of years. Two flash 'e ' : 
lamps are used with the camera. 

They are condenser-discharged, 
gas vapour lamps which throw • 
a light one hundred times as 
bright as daylight, and their 
Hash is set for about one ten- 
thousandth of a second. -- ••• 



Cut Off From the World 

Dwellers in a Hidden Valley 

CffOM an isolated valley in the shadow of the Swartberg (Black 
Mountains) in Cape Province, South Africa, a traveller has 
recently returned with news of an unusual farming community 
of about 90 people who have heard only vaguely of the Second 
World War and, indeed, have never heard of Mr Churchill, 
These lonely people are 
descendants of the Huguenots, 

French Protestants who fled 


Two little Polish children get 
their first glimpse of America 
through a porthole as they arrive 
at New York. The children, who 
will live in Detroit, were among 
a party of 549 displaced persons. 


from France after the revocation’ 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. 
They bear the names of French 
families—the Cordiers, the Mos- 
terts, the Marais, the Nels. But 
they have long since lost the 
language of. their forefathers, and 
speak Afrikaans. . 

These people seldom leave their 
valley, which is known in Afri¬ 
kaans as Die Hell (The Hell). 
The towering rock walls of the 
Swartberg shut them off from 
the world, and they have no 
radio, no newspapers, no tele¬ 
phones. Roads are also unknown, 
so the people are beyond the 
reach of - any wheeled vehicle, 
and only periodically are they 
visited by a doctor. 


Have You 
Told Your 
Friends? 

See Page 6 


Accompanied by a South Afri¬ 
can Government ranger, the 
traveller went to and from this 
strange valley oh horseback. 
They had first to reach the 
village. of Calitzdorp, halfway 
between Ladismith and'Oudts- 
hoorn. After that there was. a 
17-mile journey along the side of 
the mountains and then a 
tortuous climb high up the rocky 
bed of a dried-up river gorge 
before they even came in sight of 
the valley. 

They found that the valley- 
dwellers live in dingy, airless 
homes, but have plenty of food— 
far more than they need. They 
grow most of it on their carefully 
marked-out farms—all. kinds of 
vegetables and wheat, bush tea, 
oranges, grapes, and figs. * Dairy 
produce is also plentiful. 

All the men (and women) are 
expert rifle shots, and often hunt 
leopards which prey on their 
goats and donkeys, 

Once the, children leave the 
valley school there is little future 
for them except helping on the 
farms, so the Union Govern¬ 
ment’s social welfare department 
has been considering a scheme to 
move the entire community to a 
more civilised part of Africa. 


What Does a Bird 
Eat? 

Naturalists in Surrey next 
1 spring Will, try by a new 
method to find out the exact diet 
of various birds and their young. 
In each selected nest they will 
place a mechanical cuckoo which 
will automatically open its beak 
when the mother or father bird 
returns. The food which is fed to 
the artificial cuckoo will pass into 
a concealed bottle which will later 
be inspected by the naturalist and 
so give him the information he is 
seeking. 

Young Grandma 

^bout this time, there appear in 
many newspapers lists of out¬ 
standing personalities of the year 
just gone. 

From America comes a list of 
the Ten Young Women of the 
Year, compiled by the editress of 
a popular woman’s magazine, and 
among them is one whom most 
CN readers will remember.- She 
is Grandma. „Moses, who, as 
reported in the CN, took up 
painting when she was 76 and last 
year, at 88, designed some of 
•America’s most popular Christ¬ 
mas cards. 

This elderly “young woman” 
has been awarded her laurels for 
her “flourishing young career and 
the youth of her.spirit.” 

Well done, . young Grandma 
Moses! 
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Plan 'For Controlling 
the Ruhr 

•"That rich industrial region of Germany, the Ruhr, is the 
greatest source of power for both war and peace in all 
Europe. The recent Six Power draft agreement to set up an 
International Ruhr Authority is therefore one of the most im¬ 
portant steps taken by the Western Allies in Germany since the 


end of the war. 

In a recent article on Germany 
we pointed out that the amazing 
thing about the Ruhr—the big-^ 
gest industrial area in Germany 
—is its power to do either good 
through peaceful production or 
evil through production‘of arma¬ 
ments. It is the Allies' duty, 
therefore, to prevent the Ruhr 
from ever becoming, again an 
arsenal of weapons and to en¬ 
able it to become a valuable 
source of the peacetime goods 
the world so greatly needs. 

Safeguarding Peace 

With the signing of the draft 
agreement (yet to be confirmed 
by the Governments of Britain, 
United States, France, and the 
Benelux countries) the important 
question at once arises—have we 
succeeded ih assuring that there 
will be no more trouble with the 
Ruhr? Although it may be too 
early yet to be confident about 
that, the Allies have taken a 
practicable step which should 
lead to a peaceful Germany, 

The draft agreement gives a 
very detailed picture of how we 
intend to act in order to make 
the Ruhr serve Germany and 
•Europe without endangering 
future peace. 

The chief task of the Inter¬ 
national Authority will be to 
divide coal, coke, and steel from 
the Ruhr between Germany and 
the foreign countries in accord¬ 
ance with the aims of the 
European Recovery Programme. 

It is difficult to overestimate 
the importance of this allocation. 
Coal, coke, and steel are the 
staff of industry’s life. They 
are essential for electric power¬ 
houses, factories, mills, and 
mines. The power to allot so 
much coal or coke or steel to 
Germany means, therefore, the 
power to decide how much Ger¬ 
many is allowed to produce and 
how far it is her duty to help 
other European nations. This 
alone could become, a key to 
assuring peaceful , co-operation 
in our part of the world. 

But the draft agreement goes 
further. In consequence of the 
successful German opposition to 
Allied attempts to make the 


Ruhr peaceful in the years after 
the First World War, the new 
International Ruhr Authority is 
to take measures to prevent the. 
Germans from obstructing the 
purpose of the agreement. In a 
word, although the future Ger¬ 
man Government will be repre- 
'sented on the Authority, as soon 
as they accept the. agreement, 
that international body will be 
entitled to demand the change 
of any regulation made by a 
German Government which 
would hamper the proper dis¬ 
tribution of coal, coke, or steel 
as arranged by the Authority. 

Another important provision of 
the agreement is the promise, not 
to permit “excessive concentra¬ 
tion of economic power ”—that 
is, enormous firms exerting pres¬ 
sure on the economy of the 
country and its Government. 
The giant firm of Krupps, the 
great armament makers, is per¬ 
haps the best known example. 

Britain, in particular, has 
pointed to the grave’ danger 
arising out of these monopolies 
and has advocated public owner¬ 
ship of the Ruhr industries or 
linking them with those in near¬ 
by countries. 

German Opposition 

It is essential that the ability 
of Germany to rearm must con¬ 
tinue to be controlled through 
supervision of her industry. And, 
although it provides for possible 
points of dispute between Ger¬ 
many and the Allies, the agree¬ 
ment must yet be tested in 
practice before it can be declared 
a success. 

Already many Germans have 
protested against the control of 
the Ruhr’s production by the 
Allies. But there cannot be any 
question that Germany, which 
has done so much harm to 
Europe, should in some way make 
good the damage. 

The setting up of the Inter¬ 
national Ruhr Authority is cer¬ 
tainly the mildest way of dealing 
with the grave disarmament 
question; it will also assist the 
economic recovery of the Ger¬ 
mans themselves. 



Ruhr coal-miners waiting to go underground 


The Children's Newspaper, January /5, 1949 



World News Reel 


Veteran Returns 

Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Skelton, 
oldest surviving member of Captain 
Scott’s first expedition of 1901-1904, 
is here seen with two youths wear¬ 
ing Polar clothing when he opened 
an Antarctic Exhibition on Scott’s 
ship Discovery. As a young engineer 
lieutenant, Admiral Skelton super¬ 
vised the building of Discovery. 


He Refused to 
Betray His Friends 

rpiiE first George Cross to be won 
^ by a New Zealand soldier 
has been awarded to Lance- 
Corporal David Russell, who lies 
in a grave with a splendid head¬ 
stone. The Italians erected it in 
honour of Russell’s heroic loyalty 
to those who had befriended him. 

During the war David Russell 
was captured and taken to Italy. 
He escaped from the prison-camp 
and was sheltered by a peasant 
family. But he was re-captured 
and the Germans demanded to 
know who had sheltered him. He 
refused to tell and was brutally 
beaten. Then the Italian who 
had sheltered him was arrested, 
but David Russell refused to 
admit that he knew him and the 
man was released. 

The Germans then chained. 
David to a stable wall and said 
they would shoot him in three 
days’ time if he did not tell them 
what they wanted to know. His 
reply was, “Let them shoot me.” 
The brave man was given more 
beatings, and on the third day he 
was shot. 

RECORD-BREAKER 

HIowards the end of 1948, Sir 
Malcolm Campbell told me 
of his fervent' hopes of breaking 
new speed records during 1949, 
writes the C N Sporting Corres¬ 
pondent. Those hopes will never 
be realised, for Sir Malcolm 
passed away on New Year's Day, 
at the age of 63. 

No man did more to keep 
Britain in the forefront of speed 
than Sir Malcolm. With his 
famous “ Bluebird ” car, he 
became the first man to travel at 
a speed of 150 mph. Later, he 
topped the 250 mark, and then 
Jed the race to reach 300 m p h, 
which he accomplished at the age 
of 50. He also reached a water- 
speed of over 141 m p h, 

TEST CRICKETERS?• 

r pwo 14-year-old Australian 
lads of whom we shall pro¬ 
bably hear more are Ron Jeffries 
and Billy James; of Sydney. 

• Playing for their district boys’ 
team they dismissed a team of 
eight men in 21 balls for no runs! 

' In the first six matches of the 
season Ron has taken 49 wickets 
for 146 runs, and Billy 28 wickets 
for 159. The lads are now being 
coached for big cricket. 


DROUGHT. Heavy rain has 
fallen in the drought-stricken 
areas of Queensland. In one 
district roads were made impas¬ 
sable by rain. In South Africa 
the drought in the Orange Free 
State hag been the worst for 30 
years; the Orange River dried up 
to a trickle from river bed springs. 

Mr Anthony Eden is going on a 
Commonwealth tour, * visiting 
Canada, Neiv Zealand, and Aus¬ 
tralia. He will return in March. 

A figure 60 feet high is to be 
carved by a French sculptor in 
the rock of Blanca Peak, Colo¬ 
rado. It will symbolise the power 
of water. 

The 90-m p h gas-turbine elec¬ 
tric locomotive of 2500 h p which 
the former Great Western Rail - 
way ordered from the Sioiss firm 
of Brown-Bovcri, in 1946 is 
expected to have its trials- on 
Swiss railways in June and be 
ready for delivery in July. 

The-Australian Federal Govern¬ 
ment will spend an estimated 
sum of £130,000,000 on social 
services during the present finan¬ 
cial year. £25,000,000 of this will 
be paid in child endowments. 

Cornell University, USA, has 
received 1,500,000 dollars from 
Mr Myron Taylor, the President's 
personal representative at the 
Vatican, for the building and 
equipping of a war memorial in 
the form of a students* inter¬ 
faith centre. 


Whipsnade Zoo is sending some 
Chinese Pere DavhVs deer to 
Australia. They are among the 
ivorld’s rarest animals. 

MISSING SPOT. A sunspot, 
estimated to be 150,000 miles long 
and covering 3,000,000,000 square 
miles disappeared recently after 
about 10 days, Astronomers at 
the Institute of Technology, Cali¬ 
fornia, say that it was the largest 
since the record sunspot of April 
1947. 

Tasmania’s Rhodes Scholar for 
1949 is Mr Oliver Heyivard, B A, a 
student of the University of 
Tasmania, who during the tear, 
was a medical orderly in the 
RAAF. 

NOBLE WORK. Swedish Red 
Cross centres in Germany are 
providing a daily meal for over 
100,000 German children. 

Miss E. M. Cooper, a lecturei, 
has arrived back in England after 
a journey round the world. She 
started with £25 and finished 
with £25, having paid her way by 
teaching. 

HUGE DAM. A dam to be 
built at Hungry Moose, Montana, 
will be 520 feet high, 210.0 feet 
long, and will cost £25,000,000. 

The new headmaster of Aclii - 
mota Secondary School, Gold 
Coast, is to be Mr Peter Godfrey 
Rendall, aged 39, who is second 
master at St Bees School, Cum¬ 
berland. 


Home News Reel 


GOOD ADVICE. During altera¬ 
tions to -the Crown Court at 
Nottingham Shire Hall a large 
notice bears the warning, 
“Danger, Keep Out.” 

Firemen at Ipswich, not long 
ago, revived an unconscious dog, 
rescued by its owner from a 
smoke-filled room, by giving it 
oxygen. 

There' were 1000 applicants for 
the Church of England ministry 
last year as against 780 in 1947. 

When the 130-ton Transatlantic 
air liner Brabazon was tested on 
the ground notdong ago there was 
almost no vibration from its eight 
2500 h p engines. 

CCC, The newly - formed 
Friends of Wales Society—in 
Welsh Cymderthas Cyfeillion 
Cymru—aims at fostering the 
arts of Wales, and increasing the 
interest of people outside Wales 
in the nation’s history, culture, 
and affairs. 

A joint training and research 
centre has been established by the 
Institute of Child Health and 
the London University Institute 
of Education on the Foundling 
Hospital site in Coram Gardens, 
London. 

POCKET MONEY. During 1948 
the Royal Mint struck about 
£20,000,000 worth of cupro-nickel 
coins, still referred to as silver. 


A botanical garden is being 
established at the Taypark, Perth, 
under the auspices of University 
College, Dundee. Specimens of 
native Scottish flora will here be 
collected and preserved. 

KING COTTON. Lancashire 
cotton piece goods manufacturers 
booked orders during 1948 for over 
one thousand million square 
yards of cotton cloth. This is 
estimated to obtain for Britain 
about £120,000,000 worth of 
foreign currency. 

About 150,000 European volun¬ 
teer workers and Poles are now- 
working in Great Britain. 

HIGHWAY. A new trunk road 
to be constructed in South Wales 
will connect Briton Ferry with 
Swansea Docks. It will cross rail¬ 
way lines and Briton Ferry dock 
on a viaduct 970 feet long, and 
the Jersey Canal and the River 
Neath by another viaduct 1610 
feet long. 

By farming eight acres of 
church land (glebe), Canon E. W. 
Herbert, Rector of Tydd St Mary. 
Lines, has raised £400 toiuards 
building a new church school .. 

FREE FILM SHOW. Sound 
and colour films depicting life 
and scenes in British Columbia 
are shown free every Wednesday 
at 3 p m at British Columbia - 
House, Regent Street, London. 


Youth News Reel 


GUIDES 1 GIFT. Princess Eliza¬ 
beth has accepted as a christen¬ 
ing gift for Prince Charles a 
hand-knitted set of coat, cap, and 
bootees and a pale blue rabbit* . 
all made by cripple Rangers who 
work for the Girl Guide Head¬ 
quarters Handicraft Depot. 

A Good. Turn Party at Pad¬ 
dington JI all, London, was 
attended by 900 Guides on New 
Year’s Day. Each Guide took a 
present, and these were divided 
between St Hilda’s Settlement at 
Bethnal Green and the Guide 
International Service. 


youth ship. The famous 
old frigate Foudroyant is to be 
used as a training ship for youth 
at Portsmouth. From next June 
Sea Cadets, Sea Scouts, members 
of the. Boys’ Brigade, and, other 
Youth organisations will spend 
training periods aboard the ship.. 

When Mr. Justice Finnemore. 
Vice-President of the Boys 1 
Brigade, went on circuit recently 
the salute was sounded at 
Nottingham, and Birmingham 
assizes by trumpeters of the local 
B B companies. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, January 15, 1949 

Skyscrapers Without Scaffolding 


JJuilding, mining’,, and other 
industries anxiously await 
the outcome of negotiations con¬ 
cerning the import of timber, for 
our home supplies do not nearly 
meet their requirements. * 

This shortage . has helped to 
bring about one quiet revolution 
in the building trade here—the 
substitution of tubular steel for 
myriad scaffold poles of all sizes 
that were formerly used for 
structural work'in this country; 
and as nowadays we see with 
what dexterity and speed these 
scaffolds of hollow masts are 
raised we may well. marvel that 
they were not thought of much 
earlier in this age of steel. 

The oldest of civilisations, 
however, created a mighty archi¬ 
tecture without scaffolding or 
supporting timber of any sort. 
Ancient Egypt, mother of civilisa¬ 
tion, lacked trees, and therefore 

Run Records 

Jn the second Test mafeh 
between South Africa and 
England, at Johannesburg, Len 
Hutton of Yorkshire and Cyril 
Washbrook of Lancashire set up a 
new world’s record of 359 runs for 
a first-wicket stand. 

This wonderful performance, in 
blazing sunshine, broke the pre¬ 
vious Test first-wicket record of 
323, made by Jack . Hobbs of 
Surrey and Wilfred Rhodes of 
Yorkshire against Australia at 
Melbourne, in 1912. 

But the Hutton—Washbrook 
partnership is not the only 
cricket record set up recently. 
Last month, the world’s “best- 
ever ” figures for a second-wicket 
partnership was smashed by 
R. B. Nimbalkar and K. V. 
Bhandarkar, playing for Mah- 
arshtra against Western • India 
at Poona. These two Indian 
batsmen scored 455 runs, beat¬ 
ing the previous best of 451 
for the second wicket, set up in 
1934 at .the Oval by Bradman 
(whom we are. all now happy to 
call Sir Don) and Ponsford. Inci¬ 
dentally, Nimbalkar went on to 
score 443, nine runs short of 
Bradman’s world record of 452. 


had practically no timber, yet her 
building went on incomparably. 
How was this managed? 

In the absence of timber, 
Egyptians could still make bricks 
in unlimited numbers; so bricks 
solved the problem. With their 
home-made bricks they built, vast 
ramps up which slaves hauled 
colossal blocks of stone from 
ground level to the uppermost 
heights of temple or pyramid. 

To • the subjects of the 
Pharaohs there seemed some¬ 
thing godlike in these achieve¬ 
ments; they believed that their 
ramps would enable a dead king 
to step into the starry heavens, 
there to join the company of the 
gods. Religious writings of the 
Egyptians of 50 centuries ago, 
telling of a dead Pharaoh, de¬ 
clare that “a ramp to the sky 
is built for him so. that he may 
go up to the sky thereon.” These 
were the first skyscrapers! 

AMBASSADORS 

Jt has been announced that the 

Commonwealth High Com¬ 
missioners in the capitals of 
Canada, India, and South Africa 
will in future rank as am¬ 
bassadors. This is the practical 
effect of a decision of the Com¬ 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ 
London Conference when they 
agreed that ,the status should be 
raised* Previously, High Com¬ 
missioners have ranked behind 
foreign ambassadors on formal 
occasions. 

New Bill and 
Old Law 

Qne of the ways in which 

William Pitt raised money to 
pay for the American war was* to 
impose a tax. in 1784 requiring 
solicitors to pay an annual duty 
to the Government on their 
practising certificates. Now a 
Bill has been introduced into the 
House of Commons to alter this 
165-year-old requirement. It will 
“repeal the enactments requiring 
certain legal practitioners in 
Great Britain to take out 
stamped practising certifi¬ 
cates. 0 



Going Up 

This car is being hoisted into a plane during experiments 
in exporting cars by air carried out at London Airport. 



Playing Hard in the Holidays 


Left: D. N. Jones, a 15-year-old competitor in the annual chess tournament for boys at Brighton. 
Centre: Jane Gos[ing playing in the tennis tournament at Queen’s Club, London, for 
the junior clubs of Great Britain. Right: Colin Smith watches John Burgess, youngest 
competitor in the boys’ billiards championship held in London. 


Mighty Men of 
Exmoor 

Jt is pleasant to learn that 
Lorna Doone, R. D. Black- 
more’s immortal novel, is to be 
filmed. Since it was first pub¬ 
lished, 80 years ago, the book has 
traversed the entire English- 
speaking world, introducing Ex¬ 
moor and the West Country, 
with its delightful broad dialect, 
to a vast body of Britons at home 
and overseas. 

Many 1 C N readers will re¬ 
member Lorna Doone appearing 
as a picture serial in. our 
columns. It is a tale of outlaws, 
the terrible Doones, who really 
did live, lawless and ferocious, 
in Exmoor Forest long ago. For 
years after the publication of the 
book, the Doone Valley, where 
the Doones are supposed to have 
had their secret fortress, was the 
scene of countless pilgrimages of 
admiring visitors from afar. So 
many were they that, in their 
enthusiastic curiosity, they drove’ 
the author of the book from the 
scene he had painted. 

The film makers will need to 
find some giants, for the male 
Doones, of whom there were 
more than 40, all exceeded six 
feet in height, while great John 
Ridd, the hero, stood seven feet 
in his stockings. 

WORLD FOOTBALL 
CUP 

r JiiE Football Association Council 
has decided to enter an 
English team for the next com- 
. petition for the World’s Cup. 
This will be the first time that 
England has entered the competi¬ 
tion. The next tournament will 
bo held in Brazil in 1950 and 
England will send her strongest 
professional team, 

STAMP NEWS 

Stamps have been in use in 
France now for 100 years 
and the event is commemorated 
by a special issue. 

Austria has issued a stamp in 
honour of the Christmas 
carol Silent Night, Holy Night, 
written and composed a hundred 
and thirty years ago by Josef 
Mohr and Franz Grubers. 

r JnREE new Luxemburg stamps 
celebrate the 30 years’ rule 
of the Grand Duchess Charlotte. 

rpwo penny black stamps of 1840, 
among the first ever issued 
. by Great Britain, were sold 
recently for £33. 


PILOT FISH 

QNE of the fascinating facts 
given by Mr Thor Heyerdahl 
in his description of his 4000-mile 
journey by Balsa raft from Peru 
to the South Pacific islands con¬ 
cerned pilot fish. He told the 
Royal Geographic Society that 
there were pilot fish preceding 
each shark that was seen near 
the raft. When a number of 
sharks were killed the pilot fish 
then took up positions in front 
of the raft and continued there 
until the Marquesas islands, north 
east of Tahiti, were reached. 


Workers’ Parade 



In a three-centuries-old Canter¬ 
bury workshop Mr Samuel Cald¬ 
well, who is 86, is restoring the 
stained glass of the blitzed 
Cathedral windows. 


Little Ship Grows 
Taller 

rjHE little ship Rupertsland, 
built on the Clyde for. the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to replace 
the famous old supply ship 
Nascopie, is to cross the Atlantic 
under her own steam, but she will 
avoid bad weather by making a 
thousand-mile detour through 
sheltered waters. 

A crew of experts will take 
Rupertsland across to Halifax in 
20 days, but just to make sure 
that no seas will be shipped four 
feet will be added to the height 
of her bulwarks—the line of 
plates which run along the upper 
deck at the top of the hull. 

Specially designed for making 
voyages up shallow creeks to 
supply outposts in the far North 
of Canada, Rupertsland will 
steam anywhere so long as there 
is seven feet of water under her 
keel. 


Birds on the 
Line 

£jitows in Southern Rhodesia 
have been proving a sore 
trial to the telephone . depart¬ 
ment linesmen there. The crows 
find the telephone wires an ideal 
roosting-place; perhaps the hum¬ 
ming lulls them to sleep. 

They* foregather at bedtime 
and perch on the wires in such 
numbers that they sag, to-uen 
other wii’es, and communication? 
are disrupted—“Sorry, caller! 
It’s those crows again! ” 

Angry linesmen come out with 
shotguns and rudely disturb the 
slumbering multitude. But next 
night they are at it again. 

Not only do the crows favour 
the telephone system as a dor¬ 
mitory, but they are devoted to 
it as a nesting-place. This en¬ 
tirely exasperates the linesmen, 
who find the telephone poles in 
outlying districts adorned with 
crows’ nests. The birds find, too, 
that the wires come in handy for 
“ nest-building’,- and recently a 
linesman found on a telephone 
. pole a nest that contained nearly 
a pound of assorted wire. 

60 MILLION TO ONE 

imperfect £1 Bank of 
England note, which had one 
square inch at the right-hand 
edge completely blank, turned up 
in a bank in Greenock, on the 
Firth of Clyde, the other day, 
The odds against such an occur¬ 
rence are reckoned at' 60 million 
to one. As the note had both 
serial numbers it is legal tender. 

Falcons of the 
Prestwick Patrol 

gEANA, Suna, Collette, /Cwmyoy, 
\ Clothilde, and Aurora are 
the beautiful names of six 
falcons now employed at Prest¬ 
wick Airport. They keep runways 
free of the gulls which have 
caused accidents among the 
planes- in the past. 

Till recently Cwmyoy was the 
only falcon “on active service” 
as the others were still training, 
but she alone was able to keep 
the gulls away from, the aero¬ 
drome for many hours at a time. 
Taking it in turns, each falcon 
makes a patrolling flight of five 
to ten minutes round the airport 
each day. Then at a whistle 
from their keeper they return to 
their perch on a bar of coloured 
wood and receive their reward of 
a piece of meat. 
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SO MUDDLED 


A tangle of flamingos makes a difficult 
task for a census-taker at the London Zoo 




SO TIRED 


Fireworks, a leopard CA UMMfZPV Deer 
at the London Zoo Jv. nUllVJIV I Glasgow Zoo 
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C N Zoo Correspondent tells us about • • • 

A Reindeer & Two Hawks 


0 NE of. the largest reindeer 
antlers grown in London Zoo 
of recent years has just been 
shed by the male reindeer, Kauto. 
Keepers arriving for duty one 
morning found the discarded 
‘‘headdress” lying in the rein¬ 
deer’s paddock and, on going 
indoors, found Kauto standing 
there looking rather depressed— 
as well he might be, for he now 
wore his right antler only, which 
gave him a very lopsided appear¬ 
ance. That antler, too, will fall 
off in the near future. Then the 
reindeer will look more dignified. 
* 

Gift From Norway 

When both antlers are off they 
will be sent to the well-known 
naturalist, Mr Ratcliffe Holmes, 
who is getting together a collec¬ 
tion of antlers of all kinds. 

Kauto and his mate Alta came 
to the Zoo two years ago as a 
gift from Major-General Dahl, 
the Commander of the Norwegian 
Army of the North. General 
Dahl’s animals have done well at 
Regent’s Park, and 18 months 
ago had their first calf, which 
unfortunately died. 

rriiE menagerie’s bird section, 
which during the past year 
has been considerably enriched 
by many collections from abroad, 
has lately received two interest¬ 
ing British birds. One is a 
common buzzard, a member of 
the hawk family; the other a 
sparrowhawk. “ Common,” how¬ 
ever, is not quite the right word 
for the buzzard. It is in fact 
uncommonly tame and as fond of 
caresses as a pet parrot. Named 
Marcus, this bird has been given 
to the Zoological Society by 
Wing-Commander B. H. Godfrey, 
of Churchinford, near Taunton, 
who, in a letter to the Zoo, out¬ 
lines- his pet’s unusual story. 

“I have had Marcus practically 
from his hatching date—the 6th 
of May, 1946,” he writes. “ He fell 
out of his nest iri a tree at 


Stapley, on the Blackdown Hills. 
On picking him up I had half a 
mind to return him to the nest . 
but found that he had injured his • 
right wing. So I took him home ; 
and hand-reared him ... 

“Marcus has been a first-rate 
family pet and is as amusing as 
he is tame. His wing is still 
weak, but he can fly short . 
distances. Unfortunately, I have 
to move and cannot take him 
with me, so am hoping the Zoo ; 
will look after him.” 

I saw Marcus on his arrival at 
Regent’s Park and must say he 
is the tamest buzzard I eycr met. 

The other avian newcomer, the 
sparrowhawk, is as wild as the 
buzzard is tame. Perhaps not 
without reason, for he is the 
victim of an accident. This bird 
—a gift from Mr W. Hide, of 
Stoney Hill Sawmills, Lytham 
St Anne’s—was seen to be watch¬ 
ing a yard in which a flock of 
sparrows was foraging, but as 
there were men about it kept its 
distance. Soon, however, the 
spectacle proved too much for the 
hawk and, skimming along close 
to the ground, it flew right in . 
among the sparrows which, of 
course, promptly scattered. 

End of the Chase 

The hawk, however, singled out. 
one bird and chased it. The 
sparrow naturally sought the 
nearest available cover, which 
was an ivy-clad brick wall. 

The hawk must have been-so 
intent on getting its victim that 
it misjudged its distance from 
the wall. Anyway, it hit the 
brickwork with such violence, that 
it completely knocked itself out! 
When picked up it was at first 
given up for dead, but, sub¬ 
sequently recovering, was boxed 
and put on a train for London. 
Today, a near neighbour of the 
buzzard, it is doing well and is 
one of the liveliest inmates of 
these aviaries. C. H. 


What to Look For in the Countryside in January 


The C N has asked Mr G. D. Fishery the naturalist who is 
known to many listeners as the Hut Man , to act as our 
guide when we go on rambles through the countryside and to 
describe , month by mouthy the wild creatures we may find there. . 
Here is Mr Fisher's first article , which tells of the countryside 
in January. 

A wise man once said that mouse as it swa*ys far out on a 
there is no such thing as bad hawthorn spray, or • watch it 
weather, only different kinds of shelling haw-stones in the shel- 
good weather, and this is true, tered comfort of its nest dining- 
Wherever we go in the country- room. Every nest should be 
side, no matter how windy or wet examined, for most of them con- 
the weather may be, we shall- tain seeds and berries, and in 
find interest in every ditch and many we shall find the contents 
hedgerow, on every'rocky mound marked by tiny, needle-sharp 
and laneside bank; but we must teeth, 
know what to look for, and where 

and how to look. E VEN more exciting is the cup- 

Heavy rains and melting snow ' shaped hollow of the thrush’s 
fill the ditches beneath sodden or blackbird’s nest into which 
hedgerows, sending small burrow has been packed a compact ball 
dwellers to seek drier quarters of closely woven grasses and dry 
elsewhere. Shrews, fieldmice, and fern fronds. Perhaps there will 
voles leave their flooded homes be a little round doorway into 
and, exploring the tangled the ball, perhaps not, but a finger 
branches of the hedge, find refuge gently inserted may feel the soft, 
in the discarded nests of the warm body of the occupant, who 
birds. Wind-blown sleeps in cosy comfort high above 

berries collect in /ft the flood waters which cover his 

many of these old ditch-bank home, 

nests, and to this A 11 burrows are not flooded, 

“basic ration” the yWi;: / and on well-drained banks we 
little refugees add shall find dry doorways leading, 

their own supplies Vu4Arncm w as Beatrix Potter tells us, to 
of hips and haws “yards and yards of sandy 

and rowans, holly berries, and passages.” Are these underground 
grass seeds, ; gathered from all homes deserted or occupied?, 
over the hedge. Remnants of berries and' empty 

We may surprise the field- seed-husks scattered on the door¬ 


step are. a sign that the owner is 
still, in residence. 

In the beech wood the flocking 
chaffinches search - among the 
leaves for stray insects and 
buried mast, and among them we 
may see an interesting little 
visitor who comes from Norway 
and Sweden to spend the winter 
months in our own kindlier 
climate. This is the handsome 
little brambling, or bramble-finch, 
11 * -4 anc *» although 

vlackbivd' similar to its 

chaffinch 
com pafiions 
in size and 
colouring we 
shall not find 
it difficult to 
identify the 
little foreigner from across the 
sea. While it is hunting on the 
ground we can tell the brambling 
by the warm chestnut of its 
shoulders, and by a snowy white 
patch at the base of the tail when 
the flock takes to wing at our 
approach. 

Tn a beautiful rhyme about bird 
song the poet Coleridge says, 
“In the winter they’re silent—the 
wind is so.strong”; but, in spite 
of what the poet says, many of 
oiir . birds continue to sing during 
even the-severest weather of the 
winter months. 

High on a swaying tree-top 
perch the powerful mistle-thrush 



sends its wild, ringing notes out 
into the gale; beside its frozen 
stream the white-breasted dipper 
sings a song that is bright and 
sparkling as the icicles fringe 
the waterfall; among the snow- 
covered undergrowth the wren 
gives vent to a shattering cascade 
of gay notes, surprisingly loud 
for her tiny, mouselike body. 
These are robust songsters who 
defy the worst weather of winter, 
but there are many other birds 
whose songs we hear during 
January’s milder days of pale 
sunshine. 

Larks, thrushes, tits, and 
hedgesparrows are ever ready to 
try out a few bars of spring 
music, and as we return in the 
early evening we are almost 
certain to hear the pensive notes 
of robin’s song coming from the 
shadows of the hedgerow or 
spinney. 

Always worth while examining 
are little crannies among 


rocks and under 
bark of old trees, 



Hedffcspawcny 


the loosened 
for it is in 
such corners, 
that many 
of our in¬ 
sects sleep 
throughout 
the winter. 
Some, how¬ 
ever, spend 
the winter in 
the grub, or 



larval stage, and among the most 
interesting of these is the little 
white grub of a tiny wasp which 
causes the oak-tree to grow a 
hard, woody, ball-shaped nursery 
for her offspring. We shall find 
these wooden balls, called Marble 
Galls, on almost 
every small oak of 
the hedgerow and 
wood, and by. 
splitting one with 
a pocket-knife wc 
shall discover the. 
tiny grub occu- - 
pant. We must choose the right 
gall, however, for some have 
neat little openings through 
which the adult wasp has already 
emerged, and others may have 
been roughly hacked open by 
birds who well know the juicy, 
morsel to be found inside. If we 
would see the fully grown gall- 
wasps emerge we need only carry 
home two or three perfect galls 
and place them in a glass jar, 
tying a piece of muslin ovpr the 
mouth to prevent the winged 
wasps escaping. 

such interesting dis¬ 
coveries to be made in every 
corner of the countryside our 
January walks need never be 
dull; nor will we say unpleasant 
things about the stormy weather 
in which we make such fasci¬ 
nating friends among the field 
and wood folk. 
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Francis Chantrey 9 s Gift 



Sir Francis Chantrey, 
by John Jackson 

SC ir Francis Ciiantrey, from 
whom this great art collec¬ 
tion takes its name, was 
one of those indomitable 
spirits who battle their way to 
eminence from the humblest 
beginnings. 

H» father was a carpenter who 
had a small farm called 
Jordanthorpe, in the Derbyshire 
village of Norton, just outside 
Sheffield. There, in 1781, Francis 
was born; and to the village 
school there he was sent when he 
was six, to learn his lessons at one 
of the desks made by.his father. 

that time Sheffield was 
supplied with milk sent from 
outlying farms in barrels slung 
across the backs of donkeys, 
which were driven by small boys. 
Young Francis for a time became 
one of these donkey-boys, going 
into the town each day and 
indulging in the same pranks as 
other boys. 

When he was 12 Francis lost 
his father, and his mother 
decided to apprentice him to the 
grocery business. From the first 
he thoroughly disliked the shop 
where he was placed for a short 
period of trial. The only bright 
spot in the town for him was a 
woodcarver’s little shop close by, 
where pictures and plaster casts 


AN ARTIST’S GALLERY 
OF ART 

The pictures of children on this page 
belong to the Chantrey Bequest, an art 
collection which is being exhibited com¬ 
plete for the first time since its founda¬ 
tion in 1877. Now numbering over 400 
examples of the work of distinguished 
British painters and sculptors, the 
Bequest fills every gallery of the Royal 
Academy and will attract a host of 
visitors during the next few weeks. 


were on show 1 in the window. On 
these he would feast his eyes 
every day, and at last his mother 
agreed to take him away from the 
grocery business and to ask if he 
might work at the woodcarver’s 
shop. 

fpiius did Francis Chantrey, 
future sculptor and Royal 
Academician, start on the career 
that was to lead him to fame and 
fortune—serving an apprentice¬ 
ship to a Sheffield carver and 
gilder, and managing by the 
exercise of inborn talents to 
acquire a mastery of painting 
and sculpture, 

II E set up in London in pursuit 
of his calling, and practised 
for a time in the direst poverty, 
his first work for exhibition at the 
Royal Academy being a head of 
Milton’s Satan. In the gloom of 
his attic he worked at it by 
night, wearing a paper cap in 
which he fitted a lighted candle 
so that, he being unable to afford 
. more, the one gave him light 
wherever he moved. 

JTame eventually came to Francis 
Chantrey through his ex¬ 
quisitely tender sculpture, known 
as the Sleeping Sisters, in Lich¬ 
field Cathedral, Commissions 
such as no other British artist 
had until then ever received, now 


poured upon him 
and continued to 
do so for the rest* 
of his life. Among 
his friends and patrons were the 
Royal Family, and all the lead¬ 
ing statesmen, warriors, and 
nobility. People for whom he 
had worked during his days of 
poverty became his intimate 
acquaintances/ 

A 1 . the great London House of 
Samuel Rogers, the banker 
poet, who had become one of his 
closest friends, Chantrey, point¬ 
ing one day to a superbly carved 
mahogany sideboard, asked, “Do 
you remember a journeyman 
carver who, 25 years ago, called 
here for instructions regarding 
the work on that piece of furni¬ 
ture?" The poet replied that he 
well remembered the incident. 
“Well,” said Chantrey, “/ was 
that workman! ” 

Joying in ‘1841, Chantrey left 
the Royal Academy over 
£100,000 for investment, the 
interest to be devoted year by 
year to the purchase of the best 
work of British painters and 
sculptors. It is the fruit of that 
splendid legacy, representative 
of the work of British talent 
during the last 71 years—from 
Victorians like Lord Leighton, 
Sir Edward Poynter, and Marcus 
Stone, to modern masters such as 
Sir William Orpen, Augustus 
John, and Epstein—that can now 
be. seen, in its entirety, at the 
Royal Academy. 

Pictures by courtesy of Tate (Sallcry 



Alleluia I by T. C. Gotch 



.... 

The Princess Badroulbadour, by Sir William Rothenstein 



The Last Voyage of Henry Hudson; by John Collier 


The Chess Players, by Sir John Lavery 
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Citizenship 

An audience of young people at 
one of the lectures recently 
organised by the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship, 
at Central Hall, Westminster, 

They Grew Up 
With' Canada 

f|hiE recent sale of eight large 
shops in British Columbia 
for a sum reported to be over 
fourteen million dollars, recalls 
the stories of two young pioneers. 

The first was David Spencer, 
who in -1862 left his home in 
Wales to go to faraway- western 
Canada because he had heard 
glittering stories of the discovery 
of gold in the Cariboo country 
there. His was a long and diffi¬ 
cult journey, for that was before 
the building of the Canadian- 
Pacific Railway. When at last he 
arrived in the rugged western 
wilderness David found, like 
ethers, that the stories of getting 
rich quickly by finding lots of 
gold had been much exaggerated. 

Looking Ahead 

Many of the prospectors stuck 
pathetically to their belief that 
“thei’e’s gold in them thar hills,” 
but canny David, looking round 
him, saw that this beautiful land 
would grow into a rich province,, 
so he opened a small shop in 
Victoria on Vancouver Island. His 
business grew until it consisted 
of the eight large department 
stores in different towns which 
have recently been sold. 

It has been bought by another 
business of the same sort, which 
was started by our second 
pioneer. He was Timothy Eaton,. 
and he left the British Isles a 
few years after David and also 
began by opening a little shop, 
his being in Toronto, a long way 
from British Columbia. Now the 
Timothy Eaton Company owns 
52 stores, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, and employs 39,000 
people. 

Both David Spencer' and 
Timothy Eaton made a practice 
cf importing their goods direct , 
from Britain, visiting London ’ 
. regularly to buy.- ‘ 

SNAKES GALORE! 

Qome time ago the Director of 
the Melbourne Zoo appealed, 
for snakes. Within a week he was 
inundated with them; they came 
in lots ranging from ones and 
twos, brought in by children, to 
consignments of 100. 

Specimens of each variety re¬ 
ceived will be shipped to London. 


Dr Schweitzer Comes Home 


Dr Albert Schweitzer of Lam - 
bar cue, who is 74 on Friday, 
came home recently after nearly 
ten years of ivork at his hospital 
in Central Africa. Here a C N 
correspondent gives some neics of 
this great man—medical mission¬ 
ary, philosopher, theologian, and 
musician. 

r JhiE first thing that Dr Albert 
Schweitzer did when he came 
home was to go and see his four 
grandchildren in Switzerland; 
they are the family, most of 
whom he had never previously 
seen, of his daughter Rliena, wife 
of M. Eckert, a prominent Swiss 
organ builder. 

This family re-union over, Dr 
Schweitzer and his wife have 
disappeared “somewhere in 
Europe.” Only a very few of his 
clcsest friends know exactly 
where he is, and he has asked 
them to keep the secret, his 
reason being that he wants to 
finish the third and long- 
promised volume of his great 
philosophical work on Civilisa¬ 
tion. 

This last volume is to deal 
with the subject “Reverence for 
Life.” Many will remember that 
Dr Schweitzer records how, one 
day in 1915, he .was on a boat 
being towed up the River Ogowe 
in French Equatorial Africa, and 
how—this is a delightful touch— 
“ at the very moment when we 
were making our way through a 
herd of hipxiopotamuscs, there 
flashed through my mind, unfore- 


The Acrobat 



Mechanical Music at the Science 
Museum Is this musical box on 
which a little figure bows, waves 
its right hand, and then balances 
on the back of a chair, 


seen and unsought, the phrase - 
* Reverence for Life.' ” He felt 
that in the words he had found 
the kernel and the key to his 
search for truth. 

it is nearly 12 years since 
Dr Schweitzer has had any op¬ 
portunity for .really quiet study. 
It is true that after tw T o years 
at his hospital he came home 
for furlough in 1939, but he saw 
the war clouds gathering over 
Europe, and, after spending less 
than a week at his home in the 
Munster Valley in Alsace, he 
returned to his hospital at Lam- 
barenc so that he could be there 
to pi’OteeL his work and interests 
if , war came. Ever since, with 
a scanty but loyal staff, he has 
carried on his work of healing, 
sending his doctors and nurses 
for short holidays in Europe or 
South Africa but- refusing to take 
any himself. 

Preparing a Book 

It is a wonderful tribute to the 
vigour and vitality of this fine 
old man that a friend from 
London who has been allowed to 
spend a week-end with him, can 
report that he is well and alert. 
The Doctor has at odd times 
written in Africa about 3500 
pages for the book, but this he 
knows is too much, and so he 
has now “gone, into hiding,” , as 
he calls it, to cut it to a book of 
about a tenth that length. 

His occasional relaxation is to 
go to the village church and play 
the organ, the instrument from 
which he has so long been 
separated in Africa. There he 
has had to keep in practice on 
his famous piano, the gift of the 
Paris Bach Society, which has 
organ pedal attachments. So Dr 
Schweitzer’s many friends and 
supporters in England are likely 
to have to wait till the autumn 
of 1949 at. the earliest to hear 
him play or to listen to his 
accounts of his great work in 
A f idea. 

TOWARD UNITY 

J^ncouraging news of the move¬ 
ment for unity between the 
Church of England and the Free 
Churches has come in a state¬ 
ment from Lambeth Palace, the 
official residence of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The statement dealt with recent 
conversations between Anglican 
and Free Church representatives, 
and says that they made pro¬ 
visional agreements over a wide 
range of beliefs.' Discussions took 
place “in an atmosphere of 
deepening intimacy, frankness, 
and mutual understanding.” 


The Children ’ 



GIRDLING THE 
WORLD 

A phrase in the King's 
Christmas speech struck 
a‘ responsive chord in millions 
of hearts all over the world ; he 
spoke of his infant grandson as 
having become - the .“ friend of 
half the world." Hosts of pbople 
who may never see Prince Charles 
have welcomed him as a friend. 
Like Puck he has cast a girdle 
round the world—he has en¬ 
circled it with the .silken bonds 
of love and friendship. 

Truly, the world has need of 
all such bonds of friendship; 
there can never bo too many, 
whether they be created by love 
of children or by that spirit of 
the helping hand which is mani¬ 
fest all round us, everywhere. 

An other of these girdles of 
™ friendship is the link be¬ 
tween Britain and America called 
the Kinsman's Trust through 
which many Britisli people seek 
to repay the kindness done to 
their children by American 
friends. Yet another is the 
nevcr-ccasing stream of parcels 
which come across the seas from 
the Commonwealth countries to 
the “ Old Country"—tokens of 
love, and honour, and friendship. 

The decision of the United 
Nations to keep open its fund 
for the world’s children so that 
a channel of practical action in 
the name of friendship may still 
be available is yet one more 
recognition of this intangible, 
priceless possession of friends 
round the world. 

Tn a.time of great change and 
4 much foreboding these bonds 
of friendship are both a comfort 
and an asset. They are signs 
that the affection of human 
beings for one another as human 
beings is able to conquer divi¬ 
sions and distance, and will 
ultimately bridge all the gulfs 
which 1 threaten to divide and 
destroy mankind. 

So docs friendship abide 
O'er the spaces of time and tide . 


A WORD TO YOUR 
FRIENDS 

Tn the past many people have 
tried to obtain the C N each 
week but have been unsuccessful, 
because it has been impossible to 
print sufficient copies to meet 
the demand. 

Now, however, more paper is 
available and it is possible to 
meet all demands. _ But—and 
there is a but— to make sure of 
a copy regularly each week it 
is necessary for an order to bo* 
given to a newsagent; for 
although newsagents can obtain 
as many copies as they need 
they cannot return unsold copies, 
and therefore they are unable to 
cater for chance customers. 

So will you please tell your 
friends that the bigger C N can 
now be obtained regularly if an 
order is given to a newsagent. 


Exemplary Gipsies 

^ipsy children, coming to a, 
school in the New Forest,, 
were, it is reported, the most 
intelligent, best-behaved, and 
best cared-for of all the new 
boys and girls; and the same 
has been said , of other gipsy 
children coming to school. 

Unhappily, little progress has 
been made in persuading the 
gipsies in this area to lead a 
normal life. They continue to 
live in crazy shacks in com¬ 
pounds set aside for them, and * 
their standards are . far below 
those of the rest of the com¬ 
munity living around them. 

However, the exemplary 
character of many of their 
children who go to school shows 
that, if a.real effort were made, 
the younger generation of gipsies 
could be led to abandon a way 
of life that is grotesque in a 
civilised nation. 


KINDNESS ADORNED 

jyjANNERS are the ornament of 
action ; and there is a way 
of speaking ’ a kind word, or of 
doing a kind thing, which greatly 
enhances their value. 

Samuel Smiles 


FUSING THEIR 
CULTURES 

W/tTii French help a university 
** has been established for the 
people of the Saar, the newly- 
constituted German state on the 
borders of France. 

At Saarbruckcn, its capital, 
last month the Saar Minister of 
Education welcomed the French 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
Education and ~ they together 
signed a cultural agreement which 
provides for the exchange of 
professors and students between 
the two countries, and for the 
teaching of French in all the 
Saar schools. 

Its rector has described the 
aim of the new university as 
** the fusion of French and Ger¬ 
man culture." 

Both these races have , much 
to learn from cadi other. May 
this agreement be the first of 
many between these old-time 
foe£. - 



Under the Ei 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW, 

If fireworks burn 
a hole in a boy's 
pocket 


]yjOST housewives dislike cleaning 
a window. Arc glad when they 
get through it. 

B 

jfHOUSANDS of young men and 
women want to learn to fly. The 
rising generation. 

0 

TOURNALISTS are always being 
J told they lead interesting lives. 
But really they follow a career. 

□ 

Jf HERE is a revival of interest in 
the black and white artist. Pity 
he is off colour, 

0 * 

author declares that writing, 
runs in his family. Ought' to 
keep some blotting paper handy. 





















Newspaper 

Manners Maketh 
Motorists 

Qnk has often smiled at the 
predicament of two courte¬ 
ous persons who want to go 
through a doorway at the same 
moment. " After you, sir/* says 
one. " No, after you, sir/’ insists 
the other. Occasionally—to their 
embarrassment—they both then 
try to get through at the same 
time, getting jammed in the door¬ 
way together. After which they 
retreat and start saying “ after 
you " again,, perhaps with more 
success. 

It is strange, however, that 
sometimes when two such polite 
persons arc each driving a car 
their pedestrian manners vanish. 
There is no "after you"; each 
wants to get round the corner, 
pass the lights, or park his car 
ahead of the other, the winner 
often grinning, exultantly while 
the loser growls at him. 

Thus accidents happen, simply 
through lack of ordinary manners. 
To spread the idea that manners, 
are as necessary in a car as out of 
it, mobile police, as part of a 
r6ad safety campaign this year 
throughout the country, will 
give lessons in road manners, 
using as the slogan, " After you." 
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BONNY PRINCE 
CHARLES 



A delightful portrait of the 
infant prince taken at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Charles Lamb wrote , The 
measure of choosing well is 
whether a man likes what he has 
chosen. 


iitor’s Table | 

l\ JORE trains are running to time . 

* What if passengers want to go 
somewhere else ? 

□ 

MAN says he never minds being 
at the tail-end of a queue. 
Must be a bit of a wag. 

0 

LA D Y says she would not be seen 
in some of the new coals. Ought 
to find one small enough to fit her. 

0 

A WRITER says he has no 
patience with people who make 
door-mats of themselves. They 
ought to be shaken. 



<JIIY visitors sit with their feet turned 
in. They ought to be turned out. 
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THINGS SAID 

HTTie future granary of Southern 
. Rhodesia is at our door, and 
I feel that we must go ahead and 
produce not only enough food 
for the Colony but a surplus for 
the Old Country. 

Mayor of Umlali 

Tins spiritual, language of Chris¬ 
tianity unites all Europeans. 
Sc nor Salvador de Madariaga 

Pvery girl should be adequately 
trained as a potential home¬ 
maker, whatever other career 
she may follow. 

Bishop of London 

A good' home is one of the most 
precious gifts of Christianity 
to mankind. 

Archbishop of York 

-— 44 —• 

We .Need Not Be Bored 

'T’iie C N lias often emphasised 
that the establishment of 
world peace docs not mean mak¬ 
ing a completely safe world in 
which nothing exciting ever 
happens. There are adventures 
in peace as well as in war, a fact 
which is now being shown by the 
daring pioneers who are . facing 
the perils and hardships of life 
in.the Antarctic. 

The famous philosopher Lord 
Russell (Bertrand Russell) dealt 
with this point in'one of his recent 
broadcast talks. " Apart from 
war," he said, " modem civilisa¬ 
tion has aimed increasingly at 
security, but I am not sure that 
the elimination of all danger 
makes for happiness. ... A quiet 
life may well be a boring one." 

Wc shall all agree with Ber¬ 
trand Russell here, though many 
will not be in sympathy with all 
he says. An adventurous spirit 
will always be necessary for 
civilised man ; for his way of life 
is threatened by other enemies 
than his fellow men. Man’s fight, 
too, against the dragons of 
disease, poverty, ignorance,world 
food-shortage, still calls for the 
courage and zest of the crusaders. 

HEAVY GOING 

ps mentioned on another page 
Sir John Cockcroft told an 
audience of girls and boys that 
the atomic car would need to 
carry 50 tons of concrete as 
protection against harmful rays. 

We have seen many ancient 
cars still on the road which have 
only an atom of their original 
power, and no doubt their 
drivers feel that they are laden 
with 56 tons of concrete! 

-—4 ♦— 

LOVE THY LAND 

J^ove thou thy land, with love 
far-brought 

From out the storied Past, and 
used 

Within the Present, but trans¬ 
fused 

Through Future time by power 
of thought. Tennyson 

* —44— 

Modesty Pleases 

p modest person seldom fails’ 
to gain the good will of those 
he converses with, because no¬ 
body envies a man who does not 
appear to be pleased with- him¬ 
self. Sir Richard Steele 
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Britain’s Queen, 
of the Ice 

rjhiE next few. weeks will be busy 
ones for Jeannette Altwegg, 
the brilliant young British Ice 
Skating Champion. Jeannette, 
who has played tennis at Wimble¬ 
don, recently won for the second 
year running the British Figure 
Skating Championship Cup at 
Wembley. 

She is now oil to Milan, to 
compete in the European Cham¬ 
pionships, and then will go to 
Paris for the World’s Champion¬ 
ships; and there are great hopes 
that Jeannette will lift one or 
both of these titles. Barbara Ann 
Scott, the young Canadian world 
and Olympic champion, is not 



Jeannette Altwegg 


competing, for she is now a pro¬ 
fessional skater. 

Jeannette Altwegg, who has 
been skating since she was tiny, 
and gained her first love of the 
ice while living in Switzerland, 
last year finished fifth in the 
European Championships and 
third in the Olympics. 

One of Jeannette’s keenest 
rivals on the Continental ice will 
be her friend Bridget Shirley 
Adams, daughter of a Harley 
Street surgeon, .who finished 
seventh in the Olympics and 
third in the recent Wembley 
tournaments. Barbara Wyatt, of 
Brighton, and Beryl Bailey, of 
London, are other British girls 
who will be competing. 

Britain has not had a world’s 
skating champion since the days 
of Cecilia Colledge. One of our 
bright hopes for the future is 
15-year-old Valda Osborn, who 
was fifth in the recent British 
Championships. Valda was the 
sensation of the Wembley 
tournament. 

A Railway Engine 
For £13 

^Fiie Times recently published 
an extract from its issue of 
100 years ago describing the sale 
of three railway .engines which 
even then were “old.” One of 
these had been built by “the late 
celebrated George Stephenson ” 
about 1830, and was the second 
locomotive to be used in Scotland 
“for the transmission of passen¬ 
gers.” It had wooden wheels and 
was sold for £13 1 

. The Times of a century ago 
said of this locomotive that “the 
contrast it exhibited to the 
beautiful and powerful loco¬ 
motive of the present day was 
very striking.” 

This wooden-wheeled engine 
had cost £750 to build. The two 
others, which were rather later 
models than the 1830 one, and 
had cost £1150 each to build, 
were sold for 20 guineas each. 
All three, alas, were bought to 
be broken up. Had they been' 
preserved, they would today be 
highly prized qs show pieces in 
our museums. 


Probing Antarctica’s 
Secrets . 

THREE NATIONS WORKING TOGETHER 

Q ueen Maud Land, the desolate, vast region of ice and snow 
in Antarctica which is claimed by Norway, is to be visited this 
year by an international expedition made up of British, Norwegian, 
and Swedish scientists. There will be 14 men in the expedition 
and. they plan to spend two years in this unexplored land. 


The organising of this expedi¬ 
tion is a triumph of the spirit of 
international co-operation. The 
idea originated with Dr H. Sver¬ 
drup, the distinguished oceanog¬ 
rapher, who is Director of the 
Norwegian Polar Institute. Our 
Royal Geographical Society 
eagerly encouraged it, making the 
first contribution towards the 
cost with £2000 from the Geo¬ 
graphical Magazine Trust Fund 
for exploration. Then the Nor¬ 
wegian Parliament allotted 
£10,000, and the British and 
Swedish Governments £20,000 
each. The total cost will be 
about £150,000 of which Norway 
is ready to give the largest 
share as it is her territory which 
is to be explored. 

The First Task 

The expedition'will leave Nor¬ 
way this autumn in a small Nor¬ 
wegian vessel carrying a heli¬ 
copter. Norwegian whalers are 
likely to help by carrying some 
of the party’s equipment. 

When they arrive on the coast 
of Queen Maud Land the ex¬ 
plorers’ first task will be to 
establish their base on a shore 
which consists of masses of 
glacier ice filled with dangerous 
crevasses. Not much is known 
about Queen Maud Land. Before 
the war German airmen flew over 
the territory and took photo¬ 
graphs but did not land. The 
German leader of that expedition 
has recently given helpful advice 
and information to the Royal 
Geographical Society. His photos 
show that in some places the ice 
shelf slopes gently down into the 
sea, and it is on one of these 
places that the scientists will 
land in the early days of its 
summer this year. They will 
probably have first to fly along 
this icy “beach ” in their heli¬ 
copter to choose a convenient 
spot for the base. 

Their next job will be to land 
the materials for building wooden 
houses on the ice—the huts 
which are to be their homes for 
two years. They expect that 


their helicopter will be useful, 
too, in transporting equipment 
from ship to shore. Then they 
will set to work to build their 
huts, taking advantage of the 
“summer ” weather. . 

Later, another Norwegian ship 
will arrive with an aircraft for 
surveying this forbidding coast¬ 
line. 

An adventure the scientists arc 
looking forward to is travelling 
inland to explore the strange 
localities free of ice and snow 
which air photographs revealed 
in 1939. To reach these places 
and discover their secret, parties 
will make long treks over the 
ice and snow in sleighs drawn by 
huskies, *or in “weasels,” which 
are mechanised vehicles designed 
to travel on snow. • 

Other modern equipment used 
will include radar and ^radiosonde. 
The scientists of the three 
nations are to divide the work of 
research evenly between them, 
the British scientists being re¬ 
sponsible- for geological research, 
the Swedes for the study of ice- 
conditions, and the Norwegians 
for meteorological work, 

* Weather reports will be sent 
out by wireless every day, and 
these will be linked with the re¬ 
ports sent out by the British 
Falkland Islands Dependencies 
survey expedition working hun¬ 
dreds of miles away to the west. 

Winter Quarters 

These dauntless scientists will 
carry out their actual explora¬ 
tion in the Antarctic summer, 
when the sun shines at night as 
the thermometer drops towards 
zero. During the blizzards and 
fantastic shrivelling cold of the 
long, dark Winter, they will re¬ 
main close to their “home”—a 
tiny cluster of huts standing on 
the ice with leagues of frozen sea 
at their doors, 

They are, in fact, pioneers who 
will show the world how nations 
can work together as good com¬ 
rades in opening up that mys¬ 
terious continent which is as big 
as Europe and Australia together. 
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The New Miracle 

WHAT ATOMIC 
ENERGY IS DOING 

T nE wonders of nuclear, that is, 
atomic, energy are already 
with us, and the ways in which 
it is being used for constructive 
purposes were described recently 
to 2700 boys and girls by Sir John 
Cockcroft, in a" lecture for the . 
Council for Education in World 
Citizenship. 

Sir John, who is Director of the 
Harwell Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, spoke of how the 
secrets of plant life can be re¬ 
vealed by 5 using radio-active 
elements as “tracers.” By mixing 
radio-active atoms of phosphate 
with ordinary fertiliser it is 
possible to see the way a plant 
absorbs the fertiliser. 

Turning to the use of radio¬ 
active elements in the study of 
the human body, Sir John said 
that by mixing radio-active with 
ordinary iodine it is possible to 
traCe where iodine goes in the 
treatment of the thyroid gland. 
Radio-active phosphorus can be 
used to find the volume of blood 
in the body, and also to test how 
the body utilises food. 

Hospitals, research centres, and 
industrial laboratories, he de-. 
dared, are making increasing use 
of these radio-active elements as 
“tracers,” and the Harwell Estab¬ 
lishment is sending out about 150 
samples a month. 

Helping, Industry 

Sir John also said that radio¬ 
active elements can now be of 
use to industry./ For example, in 
the oil industry the wanderings 
. of crude oil round the chemical 
plant can be followed if a little 
radio-active carbon is introduced 
into the. crude oil; and he an¬ 
nounced that in three or four 
years’ time industry would have 
small experimental power plants 
driven by nuclear energy. 

But motor-cars and planes 
driven by nuclear energy are out 
of the question, for about 50 
tons of concrete -is necessary as 
protection against, harmful rays; 
but Sir John thinks there is a 
possibility that ships may be 
driven -■ by this means. 

Nuclear energy will in time, he 
anticipated, “take its place along-' 
side other sources of power for 
the benefit of mankind.” 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


&> 


Alec Bedser 




Playing a fine game 
for England in South 
Africa is Alec Bedser, 
who was born at 
Reading, Berkshire, 
but has been a Sur¬ 
rey cricketer since 
1938. 


Alec and his twin brother, 
Eric, are almost identical in 
appearance. When they were 
playing for Woking an um¬ 
pire, seeing Alec approach 
the wicket after his brother 
had gone, accused him of 
trying to bat twice. 


In 1946 Alec Bedser made a 
sensational start as a Test 
player by taking 11 Indian 
wickets, adding another If 
in his second Test. He toured 
Australia the following 
winter and his inseparable' 
twin went as a spectator. 


Against the Australians in 
England last summer, Alec 
revealed hirnself as a sturdy 
batsman. In South Africa it 
was Bedser and Cliff Gladwin 
in partnership who won the 
first Test off the last ball of 
the match. 


Trees That Have Seen the Centuries Go By 


'JkiE proposal to cut down 
, Downham Market’s oak tree, 
believed to be 1000 years old, is a 
reminder of other ancient and 
historic oaks which have so far 
managed to survive tempest and 
the woodman’s axe. 

Perhaps the most famous of all 
is the Royal Oak at Boscobel, 
Shropshire, a stately veteran 
which, according to the attached 
inscription • “had the honour of 
sheltering from his foes his 
Majesty King Charles the 
Second ” after the Battle of 
Worcester. 

Another oak which helped to 
hide a warrior from his enemies 
is one revered by the Scots at 
Ellerslie, near Paisley; according 
to legend, its great branches pro¬ 
tected Sir William Wallace, the 
great Scots’ hero, and a large 
company of his devoted followers. 

More sinister is the tale associ¬ 
ated with the Abbot’s Oak, close 
to Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, 
On. one of the branches of this 
tree the last Abbot of Woburn 
was hanged by command of 
Henry the Eighth for having 
spoken in public against the 
king’s marriage to Anne Boleyn. 

At least two of the many fine 
oaks in the Sherwood Forest 
district are linked with English 
history. Under the Parliament 
Oak at Clipstone—a gnarled and 


twisted trunk supported by props 
—Edward the First is said to 
have hurriedly summoned a 
Parliament in 1282, news of the 
revolt in Wales having come to 
him while hunting in the forest. 
Another famous Sherwood oak is 
known as Robin Hood’s Larder, 
because of the legend that the 
popular outlaw used the hollow 
trunk, 24 feet round, as a place 
to store the deer he slayed. 

Chief among oaks with literary 
associations is Cowper’s Oak, at 
Yardley Chase, between Bedford 

FOR THE CHILDREN 

Pictures of foreign children 
living in our midst are on 
view at Dickins and Jones, 
Regent Street, London, and the 
proceeds from this exhibition are 
to go to the Save the Children 
Fund. ^ 

The pictures are pastel portraits 
by .Honor Earl—the Hon Mrs 
Sebastian Earl—who has given 
them to the Fund for sale. Most 
of their subjects are the children 
of foreign diplomats in this 
country. 

The exhibition was opened by 
Bobby Henrey, the child actor 
who was the star in The Fallen 
Idol. 

Admission is free, but a cata¬ 
logue may be bought for 2 s Gd. 


and Northampton, which was a 
favourite haunt of this poet. He 
would walk here from his home at 
Olney, barely three miles away, 
and there is a tradition that ho 
stood beneath this oak during a 
heavy thunderstorm and was in¬ 
spired to write his famous hymn, 
God Moves in a Mysterious Way. 
What is certain is that one day he 
went home and addressed a poem 
to the Yardley Oak: 

Thou wast a bauble once, a cup 
and ball 

Which babes might play with; 

and the thievish jay, 

Seeking her food, with ease plight 
have purloined 

The auburn nut that held thee. 

British oaks are justly noted for 
their long life, but yew trees often. 
live longer. All over the country 
are yews which are believed to 
have been veterans even when 
William the Conqueror landed. 
One of the biggest is at Crow- 
hurst in Surrey, a hollow giant 
within whose trunk 14 people are 
said to have once sat down to 
dinner! 

It is claimed that Crowhurst’s 
yew is over 1400 years old, and 
bears out the old rhyme about 
the yew which says; 

A thousand years it grows, 

A thousand stays 
And in a thousand more 
Its strength decays, 
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Feeling Cold? 

THEN DON’T READ 
THIS 

Tt is always comforting, in time 
of difficulty and discomfort, to 
be able to say, Well, it might be 
worse! When frost nips our 
fingers and toes during these 
wintry days it may be as well to 
think of the little Yakutsk town 
of Verkhoyansk, on the river 
Yana. This little Siberian town 
is one of the very coldest places 
on earth where human life is 
assembled. 

With a winter wearisomely 
long, its inhabitants have to live 
through at least three unbroken 
months - of cold that averages 
over 80 degrees below freezing 
point, Fahrenheit. At Sagastyn, 
in the same quarter of Siberia, 
temperatures,of G3 degrees below 
zero have been noted, but for con¬ 
sistent cold the frigid record of 
Verkhoyansk is unbeaten. Snow 
falls there on 290 days and more 
every year, and the ground is 
frozen to a depth of 600 feet. 

Yet Verkhoyansk has an 
almost unbelievable range of tem¬ 
peratures. From the terrible icy 
cold of winter the mercury in the 
thermometer rises there in the 
brief summer to GO degrees. 

Perfect Refrigerator 

The soil in this quarter must 
have lain frozen, as it is today, 
for at least 100,000 years. The 
enormous plains, the vast frozen 
marshes, river courses afid wide 
estuaries, are the cemeteries of 
great multitudes of mammoths' 
and other animals. Every few 
years the summer heat melts 
sufficient surface to expose 
mammoth remains. 

This frost of 100,000 years is 
the perfect refrigerator. When 
mammoths have suddenly 
appeared entire above the soil 
from which the sun has expelled 
the ice, their flesh has been found 
perfectly fresh, and the last 
meal of pine-cones undigested in 
their stomachs, just as when the 
doomed giant was engulfed. 

The flesh of such mammoths 
has been brought to England 
before now and eaten with enjoy¬ 
ment at a private dinner for dis¬ 
tinguished scientists. It is all a 
thrilling story of the chilling 
kind, but it serves to remind us in 
freezing Britain that things 
might be worse. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS—Lewis CarrolTs Delightful Fantasy, Told in Pictures 




Alice ran out of the wood and came upon the 
White King. “ Can you see my messenger 
coming along the road ? " he asked. “I see 
nobody on the road,” she replied. “I only 
wish / had such eyes,” he remarked. “To be 
able to see Nobody ! Soon, however, the 
messenger arrived and reported that the Lion 
and the Unicorn were “at it again.” The King 
suggested, “ Lets run and see them.” 


They trotted off and Alice remembered the old 
rhyme : The Lion and the Unicorn were fighting 
for the crown ; The Lion beat the Unicorn all 
round the town. Some gave them white bread, 
some gave them brown : Some gave them plum 
cake and drummed them out of town. At the 
scene of combat the Unicorn sauntered up and 
said, “ I had the best of it this time,” then, 
staring at Alice, he asked, “What is this?” 



“ A child,” replied the messenger. “ We only 
found it today.” The Unicorn said, “ I always 
thought they were fabulous monsters ! ” Alice 
laughed : “ I always thought Unicorns were 
fabulous monsters, too ! ”, The other said, 
“ Well, if you’ll believe in me, I’ll believe in 
you.” Then the Lion came along and made the 
King sit between him and the Unicorn while 
the messenger handed Alice a cake. 


“ Hand round the cake ! ” said the Lion, Alice 
sawed away and at last exclaimed, “ I’ve cut off 
several slices but they will join on again ! ” The 
Unicorn remarked, “ You don’t know how to 
manage Looking-glass cakes. Hand it round first 
and cut it afterwards.” Alice carried the dish 
round and the.cake divided itself into three. 
“ Now cut it up,” said the Lion ; but just then 
a deafening noise of drums began. 


Can Alice Escape From These Weird Creatures? See Next Week’s Instalment 
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Historic Scene 
at Khartoum 

OPENING OF SUDAN’S 
FIRST PARLIAMENT . 

M A N ex P erimen t unparalleled in 
Africa at the present time ” 
was the phrase used by the 
Governor-General to describe the 
first Legislative Assembly of the . 
Sudan at Khartoum. This 
historic event marks a great 
step forward when one considers 
that little more than fifty years 
ago the Sudanese were poor, 
oppressed, and badly governed. 
For the many improvements' 
since then the British adminis¬ 
tration must be given most of 
the. credit.. Its greatest achieve-, 
ment is the setting. up of this 
new Assembly in order to estab¬ 
lish, as its Speaker, Mohammed 
Saleh Shehgetti, declared, “a 
true democratic form of govern¬ 
ment, through representatives 
who understand the needs and 
wishes of their countrymen.” 

The Sudanese, of course, have 
very much to learn before they 
can run all their own affairs. For 
one thing’, there is a great variety, 
of people in the Sudan," ranging 
from the nomadic Arabs moving 
about the northern desert belt in 
their camel caravans to the tall 
Dinkas, with their superstitions 
and their hereditary “rain¬ 
makers” attached to each tribe. 

Such people as these are not 
to be trained to the ways of 
democracy in a moment, but 
the election of a Legislative 
Assembly shows-how much pro¬ 
gress has already been made. 

FLYING DOWN TO 
MACQUARIE 

A n air-sea ■ rescue Catalina of 
the Royal Australian Air 
Force recently flew from Hobart, 
Tasmania, ..made - a hazardous 
touch-down on the rough open sea 
off Macquarie Island—1000 miles 
south of Tasmania—and returned 
the Same day, 

‘The flying-boat took a scientist 
to the island where members of 
the Australian National Antarctic 
Research Expedition are spending 
12 lonely months making weather* 
and scientific observations. 

No details are known of the 
'waters adjacent to the island; 
and owing to the storms, which 
frequently reach 70 knots in a 
few minutes, the Catalina re¬ 
mained at Macquarie for only two 
hours. Absence of mooring facili¬ 
ties forced the crew to use the 
small anchor stowed in the nose 
of the machine during their short 
stay on one of the Empire’s 
bleakest possessions. 

Proof Positive 

TiiEHE arc 287 steps in the lofty 
1 Scott Monument in Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, but it is not 
everyone who has the hardihood 
to complete the climb. Last 
summer a party of American, 
visitors who had reached the 
287th step .suggested to the Lord 
Provost’s Committee that there 
should be some form of certifi¬ 
cate available at the top of the 
Monument to prove that the 
climber had reached his goal. 

This idea is to be adopted, and ‘ 
next summer visitors who reach 
the . topmost gallery will be able, 
for the price of sixpence, to ex¬ 
tract a ticket from an automatic 
machine! When the ticket is 
produced at ground level the 
keeper will supply the necessary 
certificate. 


Telescope Topics 

The Ancients and the Heavens, and 
a Slight Error at Mount Palomar 

A piece of startling news came from America the other day. 
** ft was that the 200-inch reflector of the world’s most 
powerful telescope, at Mount Palomar, was found to have a 
fault. Its outer rim is 20 millionths of an inch too high ! 


C N PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 
EXPLAINS WHAT IS MEANT BY . , , 


This slight error must be 
corrected before the telescope can 
be used with the degree of accu¬ 
racy needed for observation, and 
it may be next autumn before the 
telescope is ready. . 

Astronomy has not for long 
been the exact science that it is 
today. In fact, it was only 340 
years ago this month when the 
first telescope was turned on the 
skies by Galileo. 

A Simple Instrument 

This first telescope was made 
by fitting two lenses to a leaden 
tube, a convex one for the 
objective and a concave one for 
the eyepiece. It magnified three 
diameters, or a surface magnifi¬ 
cation of nine times. Shortly 
afterwards he used another tele¬ 
scope which magnified eight 
diameters, and later one magnify¬ 
ing 32 diameters, or 1024 times, 
“superficially.” 

Galileo was not the inventor of 
the telescope, but he was the first 
man of science known to 
have turned the instrument 
to the study of the heavens. 

But was .Galileo the first to 
distinguish the mountains of the 
Moon? , 

Anaxagoras, according to the 
account of Diogenes Laertius, 
asserted that there were moun¬ 
tains and valleys on the Moon. 
Was not this philosopher of 
Ancient Greece merely echoing 
an old tradition that came from 
Egypt, Phoenicia, or Chaldea? 
Had, in fact, the telescope been 
invented by ancient peoples and 
subsequently forgotten or sup¬ 
pressed? Did the ancients know 
how to grind, cut, and polish 
lenses, and if so had they fitted 
them together to make a tele¬ 
scope? .- 

Glass of the Ancients 

To make lenses, glass is needed, 
but glass was known to the 
ancients. Aristophanes relates 
that globes of glass were sold in 
the shops of Athens, and, in his 
Optics, Ptolemy tells of the refrac¬ 
tion of a ray of light in passing 
through a glass prism. 

The Romans, who had learned 
all their science from the Greeks, 
used globes of glass to concen¬ 
trate the rays of the Sun for 
cauterising flesh. This suggests 
the use of the magnifying glass, 
and in fact it is hard to believe 
that some of the objects .which 
survive . from the Carthaginian 
civilisation were carved without a 
magnifying glass. On some of 


these, 15 human figures are 
carved on a circle with a radius 
of only a quarter of an inch! 

Cicero tells of an artist having 
written out the whole of Homer’s 
Iliad on a piece of parchment 
that would go into a nutshell. 
Pliny also relates that a Greek 
had sculptured in ivory a four- 
horse chariot so small that a fly 
could cover it with his wings. All 
this points to the use of magnify- 
. ing glasses by the artists and 
sculptors. 

As long ago as 1852 Sir David 
Brewster exhibited a lens of rock 
crystal which had been found in 
the excavations of Nineveh. It 
is therefore quite natural 'to 
suppose that the ancients might 
very well have reached a know¬ 
ledge of optical instruments such 
as microscopes and telescopes. If 
we deny this knowledge, it is 
impossible to explain some of the 
statements they make. Thus 
Democritus affirmed that the 
y Milky Way was made up of a 
countless number of stars. How 




The cradle of the huge telescope at 
Mount Palomar 


John Milton looks through 
Galileo’s telescope 

could he have imagined such an 
explanation at a time when 
people believed in the legend of 
the drops of milk from the breast 
of Juno? 

And finally, Ptolemy Euergetes, 
who lived in the third century. 
b c, had caused to be fixed to the 
lighthouse of Alexandria an in¬ 
strument by which ships could be 
seen at a distance. 

Crude though these. optical 
instruments may have been, yet 
they make out that Galileo was 
not the first to apply them to the 
aid of science. Their 
effectiveness could 
not • be compared, 
however, with that 
of the 200-inch tele¬ 
scope at Mount Palo¬ 
mar, with which 
astronomers hope to 
be able to settle once 
and for all the 
problem of whether 
the universe is ex¬ 
panding. 

rOSTCRIFT, 

Twenty millionths 
of an inch is about 
125- times thinner 
than this page which, 
in thickness, is about 
.0025, or one four- 
hundredth of an inch. 



Private Members’ Bills 


Jp you are ten years of age, or 
younger, you may not be very 
excited to hear that no Private 
Member’s Bill has been passed by 
Parliament in your lifetime. 

For one thing, what is a Private 
Member’s Bill? And does it really 
matter that Parliament has not 
considered one for ten years? . 

This is a good, sound basis, on 
which to explain the news that 
on January 18, when our MPs 
return to Westminster after their 
Christmas holidays, their first 
decision will be partly to restore a 
pre-war custom with an ancient 
history. They will allow them¬ 
selves ten Fridays (beginning on 
February 11) to bring forward 
Bills of their own. 

Parliament’s Time 

For nearly ten years all Parlia¬ 
mentary time, has been taken by 
the Government, except for 
Question Hour and the half-hour 
“adjournment debate ” at the end 
of each day. All Bills-have been 
Government Bills. 

During the war- there was no 
place for such Parliamentary “by¬ 
products,” as Members’ own Bills. 
And since the war a Govern¬ 
ment with reforming zeal has 
continued to take all the time of 
the House qf Commons for its 
own measures. So no private 
Member who wanted to do some 
reforming of his own has had a 
chance. 

Why is this so important? If a 
Government is to govern, why 
should individual M Ps interfere? 
The answer is that before 1832 
private Members had a far 
greater active share in govern¬ 
ment than we can imagine today, 
^and that many of their Bills have 
greatly benefited us all. 

But after the passage of the 
Reform Bill .in that year Parlia¬ 
mentary business grew so much 
that the Government claimed 
more and more time to promote 
Bills. In 1832 they were allowed 
two days a week for Government 
matters—a great concession; and 
by ,1939 about nine-tenths of a 


Parliamentary session was occu¬ 
pied by the Government. 

Let me, however, explain why 
Private Members’ Bills are im¬ 
portant. Most of you have heard 
of the Plimsoll Law, which ended 
the practice of sending cargo 
ships to sea dangerously over¬ 
loaded; of the Anti-Slavery Law 
associated with William Wilber- 
force; and the Hire Purchase Act 
which checked the exploitation of 
many poor people. 

These three, and many more, 
originated as Private Members’ 
Bills. “Continually, every winter,” 
protested Samuel Plimsoll, MP 
for Derby, in 1875, “hundreds and 
hundreds of brave men are sent 
to death and their wives are ’ 
made widows and their children 
are made fatherless, so that a few 
‘speculative scoundrels, in whose 
hearts there is neither love of 
God nor fear of man, may make 
unhallowed gain.” 

Great Reforms 

Wilber force fought for 20 years 
to get slavery abolished in the 
British colonies. It was a private 
Member, the late Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, who in our own times 
fought the hard but successful 
battle for Children’s Allowances. 

Many Private Members’ Bills 
have been brought forward as 
such because, for political or 
other reasons, the Government of 
the day could not originate them. 
But once an MP had shown a 
public demand for such reforms, 
the Government would then take 
them up and get them passed. 

M Ps will ballot for seven of the 
ten Fridays (the final stages of 
Bills. are to be taken on the 
remaining three Fridays). 

Private Members’ Bills under¬ 
go the same procedure as public 
Bills, but are harder to get 
through as, at the outset, progress 
may be stopped by one-Kmly one 
—opposing Member uttering the 
one word: “Object!” 

We welcome the revival of this 
ancient custom; may it bear good 
fruit. 


A Parable in Practice 


rpiiE parable of the talents is 
recalled by a scheme recently 
set on foot by the building com¬ 
mittee of St Stephen’s Parish 
Church, Edinburgh. 

Two years ago an appeal was 
launched for £27,000 to build a 
church community centre. Money 
came in very slowly, so the build¬ 
ing committee recently put their 
heads together and worked out a 
plan. 

To every member of the con¬ 
gregation, 1050 in all, a £1 note 
was sent together with the re¬ 
quest: “Increase it and let us 
have it back with the additional 
■ sum six months from now.” 

Already this novel form of 


appeal has met with great 
success. Some members have put 
their money together to organise ■ 
dances and whist drives. Others 
buy materials with the money 
and then make toys and light 
furniture, which they sell at a 
profit. 

Others, furthermore, buy wool 
and knit garments to sell. One 
man even invested his pound in 
films and is making money by 
taking photos. Altogether, the. 
minister of St Stephen’s Parish 
Church expects to be able to say 
to his congregation on Palm-Sun- - 
day, when the scheme closes: 

’“Well done, thou good and faith* 
ful servants.” 
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riEOTOtiUAHIS any nizo thrown on tho 
screen approaching lifo size if desired, at fow 
foot distanco from screen. Merely insert snap, 
photograph, drawing, stamps, ordinary 
picturo cards, or any documents; you can en¬ 
large to largo proportions projecting actual 
colourings. Why not show your family album 
on tho screen, sec tho detail as if you were 
back on tho scene once again P Simply plug 
iti your electric light circuit. Send now 
79s. 6cl. Tost and packing 2/6. 

cmTMPWoma 

fPARATROOP 



mornms 

Compact, 7 oz. Crystal-clear lenses. Ideal 
holiday, sporting events, 4os.Gcl. W.D. model 
full-size, in case, leather slings JE3 10S. Very 
special 6-iens achromatic model, *£5 19s. Gel., 
complete in case, &c. All post Is. 

mz arm v 

mu mm 

£8.15.0. 

Sectional Centre roles. All accessories. C'irc, 
44 ft. lit. 9 ft. 6 in. JEO 15s. complete carr. pd. 
Marquee, 30 ft. x 20 ft. x 14 ft. high. 

<C30 10 a. Complete. 

All typos of Marquees, Tents and Camping 
equipment. Send Id, for Bargain List. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL 
SUPPLIES LTD. 

(C N)« 196*200 Coldharbour Lano (Lough- 
. borough Junction), London, S.E.5. 



BOYS! ELECTRIC 


6,000 Revs. 
Per Min. 



MOTOR 

OUTFIT 


Post 3d. 

*” Works from 
Torch Battery 

This outfit com¬ 
prises ALL necessary parts 
and base ready for simple assembly by any 
boy to make this working Electric Motor 
exactly as illustrated. Apart from its 
novelty, this has very considerable techni¬ 
cal and constructive value. More can be 
learnt from it regarding Electric Motors 
than by reading volumes. A most in¬ 
structive and entertaining toy for boys— 
complete with diagrams and easy instruc¬ 
tions. Send P.O. 3/2. Direct only from: 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept, ECN), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


FULL MATCH SIZE 
BOYS’ FOOTBALL 
18 PANELS 

Marvellous 
Value! 

Well made, 'good 
quality Hide case. 
First Quality 
Rubber Bladder. 

ORDER NOW! 

Goods Reserved on 
Small Deposit, 
Delivered when 
paid for. 



36/-“ 

Carriage and Packing 


Money back guarantee with every order. 
RIDQWAY STORES (Dept. C N), 
Qroavenor Street, Manchester, 1. * 



BRITISH 
cr RiMi.® 

fel&icopic Gun Sitjkp' 

Naval telescopes, powerful clay and night 
lenses, modern micrometer automatic range 
focus apparatus. Splendid object lens. 
Approx. 15 ic. in length. Pick out objects 
with clarity and precision at many miles 
range. 35/- only. Post and packing 1/6. 

Ex-Government Surplus Gauntlets. Brand- 
new and waterproof material. Five pairs 
S/6 or 48/- per gross; post free. 


3 CANADA FREE!! 

PEACE AND RECONSTRUCTION SET 



3 Largo, Scarce, Attractive used Pictorials, 
1947 Canadian Peace Set will bo sent ABSO¬ 
LUTELY tree to all collectors who ask 
to soo our Approvals. 10 cent (olivc-grecn), 
depicts a viow of mountains and lakes; 20 
cent (grey), combine harvester; and 7 cent 
AIRMAIL (blue), gooso in flight; and 
K.G.6. NIGERIA. WRITE TODAY, 
DON’T DELAY!!! (Enclose 3ifl.) Special 
Offers: 1949 Whitfield King nr. Empire cata¬ 
logues at 7/6, 1948 Whitfield King Foreign 
countries catalogues at 15/-, 100 different 
Franco 2/6, 100 different Italy 2/6, Dealers 
mixture on paper uusorted, per 5 lb. (approx, 
1,250 stamps) 4/-. 

D. J. HANSON 

(Dept. C.N. 36), 

EASTFlINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 


IV10RE STAMP BARGAINS 

9 different JAMAICA .. .. 1/- 

20 different JAPAN ., .. 1 /- 

10 different JIND .. .. 1/6 

15 different KENYA .. .. 2/- 

10 different LUXEMBURG .. 9d. 

25 different MALAYA .. .. 8/6 

15 different MALTA .. .. 2/6 

10 different MEXICO .. .. fld. 

10 different MOUNTAINS 1 /- 

5 different NEW ZEALAND 

PEACE ISSUE .. 1/3 

-10 different PALESTINE -i .. 1/6 

500 different ALL WORLD .. 10/- 

or the 12 packets containing 639 stamps for 
25/- including postage. Order promptly 
to make sure of getting them, and ask for a 
selection of our World Famous Approval 
Sheets. 

ERRINCTOM & MARTIN; Dept. 405, 
SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, E.D, 
ENGLAND. Established 1880. 


Join tho 

WINDSOR STAMP CLUB 

Coloured Members Badge provided for 
wearing in coat lapel. Your stamps 
identified for you free. Send stamped, 
addressed envelope for full details to: 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. ON), 
UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 


FREE to all Approval applicants 


s 

T 

ZL 

JS/l 
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50 China, 20 Mexico or 
50 Denmark, 


1,000 DIFFERENT 10^6 

100 Belgium 2/-, 50 Egypt 2/*, 
100 Portugal 3/*, 25 Airs 2/*, 
50 Airs 3/9, 25 Columbia 1/3, 
100 Canada 4/6, 100 Finland 3/**. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP COMPANY, BRIDGNORTH 


FUMEIE l &€> 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Send Postage for Approvals. 

C. REGIND, 

112 Eastern Avenue, Southend-on-Sea 



Half Price Offer From BIF. An absolute 
first rate v machinc, approx, 2 lb. Complete 
bulbs • and a films. Sensational price of 
55/-. Post, etc., 2/6. Sparc films at 1/3. 
Consists of Comedy Car.toons, Quizzes, 
Mature Study, etc. 24 varieties. Shows 
on any white background or we can supply 
white plastic screen at extra cost of 5/-. 
No home should be without this Film 
Projector, which will entertain both young 
and old. ICach machine guaranteed 5 
years. 


New U.S.A. Waterproof Knee Boots, rubber 
soles $/0 ; post, etc., 1/-. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN), 
190-200 coldharbour Lane (Loughborough Junction), London, S.E.5 


Poor Man’s 
Oyster 

THE HUMBLE 
MUSSEL 

]\^£ussel-eating is on the in¬ 
crease. For years this tasty 
and highly-nutritive bivalve has 
not enjoyed the popularity it 
deserves. In the Midlands and 
North of England particularly, 
however, the demand for mussels 
has been so great lately that 
supplies, are becoming scarce. 
The productive mussel beds in 
Lancashire’s River Ribble, for 
instance, have been so heavily 
dredged in recent years that they 
must now close for a season. 

Though they appear to be 
firmly rooted to one spot, mussels 
are not always inactive. Some¬ 
times they loosen their moorings 
and move slowly about the sea 
floor. They progress by means of 
a foot which can be protruded 
through the shell. 

The Parasite Pea Crab 

.The mussel works hard for its 
meals, too. These consist of 
minute particles suspended in 
the water, which the mussel 
catches in a kind of filter. A 
large mussel is capable of pump¬ 
ing ten gallons of water through 
its body every 24 hours. Even so, 
it does not always get its full 
share of food, since a tiny crab, 
the pea crab, often makes its 
home inside the mussel’s shell 
and helps itself to some, -' 

The fibrous black material 
found in the mussel when it is 
cooked is not poisonous, as com¬ 
monly supposed, though it should 
be removed. It consists of the 
strong silk threads with which 
the shellfish attaches itself so 
firmly to rocks or breakwaters. 

Mussels should not be eaten 
when found near sewers or in 
other contaminated waters. Since 
1916, all commercial mussels are 
given baths of ‘sterilised sea 
water, and an inspection of them 
is made. They are then put into 
sealed bags, and stamped by the 
Fisheries’ inspector before being, 
sent to market. 

Unlike cockles, which prefer 
sheltered muddy shores, the finest 
mussels come from open, wind¬ 
swept rocky beaches. 

HATS ON AT 
BUXHALL 

rjViE family of tho Revd Henry 
Copinger-Hill, Rector of Bux- 
hall, Suffolk, who passed on.re¬ 
cently, have been Rectors there, 
except for the year 1708-9, for 
over 400 years. This is believed 
to be a record. 

Henry the Eighth gave the 
Rector of Buxhall the privilege 
of wearing his hat in the pre¬ 
sence of the reigning sovereign, 
and all because this rector, 
Walter Copynger, was afraid he 
would “catch his death ” if, he 
took it off. The parchment 
granting this concession is now in 
the British Museum; it is signed 
by King Henry, and says 
quaintly: 

We be credibly informed that 
our trusty and toell-beloved sub¬ 
ject Walter Copynger is so dis¬ 
eased in his head that without 
his great danger he ca?mo£ be 
conveniently discovered t of the 
same: In consideration' thereof 
we have by these presents 
licensed him to use and ivear his 
bQnet upon his said head as well 
in our presence as elseivhere at 
his liberty. 


Life-Savers 

7 wo Nexo Drugs to 
Fight Disease 

Qnce again British scientists 
have won a resounding victory 
in their unceasing war against 
disease. They have mastered the 
deadly germs injected into the 
blood of the African cattle by the 
biting tsetse fly. The scientists 
have defeated the horrible fly, not 
by exterminating it, but by dis¬ 
covering a drug that will cure 
cattle of the disease spread by it. 

This means that Africa will 
become a greater producer of beef 
than Argentina, for it is esti¬ 
mated that an area of 4,500,000 
square miles in Africa—four 
times bigger than Argentina and 
75 times the size of England and 
Wales—will be made • safe for 
cattle-raising. 

The new drug is called Antry- 
cide and the research team who 
discovered it were led by two 
brilliant young scientists, Dr 
F. H. S. Curd and Dr D. G. Davey. 
It is sad that tragedy, comes into 
this wonderful story, ’for Dr Curd 
was killed some weeks ago in a 
railway accident. 

On-the-Spot Tests 

The team began, their search 
for the right chemical compound 
four years ago, and when they 
found one that was remarkably 
successful in curing diseased 
mice, they went to the tsetse- 
ridden areas of Africa to continue 
their experiments—a little group 
of scientists waging war against 
the “empire of the tsetse fly,” as. 
the wide regions where it “rulai ” 
have been called. 

Animals suffering from the 
terrible diseases given them by 
the tsetse fly were brought to the 
research team who injected them 
with Antrycide. The sick animals 
recovered; moreover, it was found 
that a single injection of the 
drug gave an animal immunity 
from the disease for periods up to 
six months. 

Antrycide is being produced by 
Imperial Chemical Industries, 
who expect this year to produce 
two or three tons, enough to cure 
or immunise about two million 
animals. 

Production has also been 
announced of a new drug 
which will reduce to a “trivial” 
risk the scourge of scrub typhus, 
a fever which causes thousands 
of deaths in the Far East.. 

For four years British and 
American scientists have worked 
together devotedly and per¬ 
sistently on the production of this 
drug, Chloromycetin, 

A Mould From Soil 

The search began at Yale 
University, where Dr Paul K. 
Burkholder succeeded in isolating 
an extract from a mould collected 
from soil in Venezuela. Later, 
Dr J. E. Smadel, of the American 
Army Medical School, and four 
colleagues, flew to Kuala Lumpur 
for practical tests. With them 
went the whole world’s supply of 
the drug—one pound! 

The five scientists began work 
with the Malayan Institute for 
Medical Research on three cases 
of scrub typhus. Within two days 
the patients were returning to 
normal health. Forty more cases 
from an estate near* Kuala 
Lumpur were treated, all with 
complete success. So important 
was this test that Sir Howard 
Florey and Dr E. Chain, pioneers 
in penicillin research, flew to 
Malaya to observe the trial. The 
new drug will save many 
thousands of lives each year. 
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He's saving up for a 

* bus' like that, too ! 

The sooner you start saving 
for‘the things you want in 
life, the sooner will your 
dreams come true. A shilling 
or more a week put away into 
National Savings now, grows 
steadily but surely into a really 
worthwhile sum. Make a 
start this week—your Teacher 
will gladly tell you how to 

e ■ 

SAVE THE 

NATIONAL SAVINGS 

WAY 

Issued by the National Savings Committee 


“WILD LIFE” 

Tho Lead lug: Nature Magazine 

Special Winter Number 
now ready 
Price I/I post free. 

Have you got your 

“WILD LIFE” 
CALENDAR FOR 1949? 

Charming Photographs of 
British Wild Animals and Birds 
Price 1/6 post free. 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS, 

58 Maddox Street, London, W.l 

AN IDEAL GIFT 

FOR CHILDREN 

A new and 
original book , 
profusely illus¬ 
trated; which 
will prove to be an 
invaluable aid to 
character formation . 

A GAME 
CALLED 
SEVEN 
DAYS” 

by Clifford B. Stamp 
Illustrated by Sylvia Hill 

FROM ALL RECOGNISED BOOKSELLERS 

Published by THE FOUNDATIONAL 
BOOK Co., Ltd., London, S.W.7 
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The Children's Newspaper, January 15, 1949 

Years at 
Hunstanton 

FAMILY’S UNBROKEN 
RECORD 

Hunstanton Hall, the beautiful 
old house in Norfolk which 
has been in the Le Strange 
family for nearly 1000 years, is to 
be sold because its owner, 
Mr Bernard Le Strange, here¬ 
ditary Lord High Admiral of the 
Wash, finds the burden of taxa¬ 
tion too great. Mr Le Strange, 
however, will keep the rest of the 
estate so that his family’s historic 
connection with Hunstanton shall 
not be completely broken. 

The Le Stranges have lived in 
this neighbourhood, according to 
their family tree, since one of 
them married a Saxon lady. 

One of the most famous of the 
family was the Cavalier writer 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, who lived 
from 1016 to 1704. fie gave the 
world the first translations into 
English of Aesop’s Fables, and 
also published one of the first 
newspapers in England, The In¬ 
telligencer, which he started in 
1663. 

It was a strong Tory newspaper, 
for Sir. Roger, impetuous in 
character, had been a staunch 
supporter of King Charles I and 
in 1644 had tried to recapture 
King’s Lynn from the Parlia¬ 
mentarians, His plans were 
betrayed and, sentenced to death, 
he lay three years awaiting his 
fate. The sentence was never 
carried out, however, and he lived 
to be nearly 88 . 

He spent most of his life in 
writing scores of pamphlets 
against his political enemies, and 
being roundly abused in return. 
He attacked Milton in a pamph¬ 
let with . the cruel title of No 
Blind Guides. 

Most of us can forgive him, 
however, because, of his pioneer 
work in journalism, 


Talking to Europe 

A Tower of Babel in the Strand 

TTnsuspected by the thousands of Londoners who hourly pass 
w along the Strand is a broadcasting station which maintains 
links with millions of listeners in Europe. It is in Bush House 
and is the headquarters of the B B C’s European Service. 


This important service uses 
some twenty-odd languages, be¬ 
ginning its day at 4.30 in the 
morning and continuing without 
a break until 11.30 at night. 

A correspondent of the CN has 
been visiting Bush House, and 
he was taken down to a small 
basement studio where he spoke 
in English. These records would 
be played at an early hour in 
the morning to audiences away 
in eastern Europe who had 
formed the habit during the war 
of listening-in to the BBC. It 
is almost as dangerous now as 
then for them to listen-in to a 
foreign radio station. The BBC 
has learned that these groups 
are anxious to learn English, so 
the talks are given in the English 
language. 

Inquiries From Abroad 

Every year 50,000 letters come 
to Bush House from listeners all 
over the Continent asking ques¬ 
tions about the. British way of 
life. These letters are carefully 
studied, and on them the pro¬ 
grammes are constructed. The 
BBC has an audience of over 
seven millions in France alone, 
for so many French people con¬ 
tinue their wartime habit of 
listening to British broadcasts. 

The C N correspondent learned 
that a big audience is now grow¬ 
ing up in Czechoslovakia; it 
numbers over a million at pre¬ 
sent. There are, too, about 
600,000 listeners in Hungary. 
Each Sunday afternoon a relig¬ 
ious talk in Czech is given 
from London. The talk is a 
translation of a script written in 


-BEDTIME CORNER- --— 

Well Done, Mr Portly! 


Qne very windy morning Ann 
and Christopher were up 
in their playroom painting. 
Mr Portly was sitting on the 
window seat enjoying the 
winter sunshine and making 
faces at the birds on the near-. 
by roof-top. For although he 
had been taught not to chase 
them, he secretly thought it 
would be fun to try to scare 
them. But so far they had 
taken no notice of him! 

Soon Mummie came up with 
the “elevenses/.’ “How hot it : 
.is in here!” she exclaimed, 
opening the window more at 
the top. Then she went on : 
“When you’ve finished, 
children, bring down your 




mugs and Mr Portly’s saucer 
and wash them up, as I’m 
very busy.” 

. So downstairs, they went 
when they had finished, leav¬ 
ing Mr Portly washing his 


whiskers, and 
the door wide 
open. 

Whoosh! 
went the wind 
then, blowing 
hard through the open 
window-top. Slam! Bang! 
went the door. And at the 
same moment a poor little 
bluetit trying to fly to the 
roof got blown instead right 
into the playroom. 

Round the ceiling it flut¬ 
tered and twittered, trying to 
find its way out. 

And that saucy Mr Portly 
was scared out of his wits! 

Gone were all his naughty 
ideas of pulling faces to scare 
creatures so noisy and terrify¬ 
ing as this. Instead, down he 
jumped from the window-scat 
and hurried helter-skelter to 
the doorj mewing loudly for 
help. 

The children, washing up 
in the ' room below, heard 
this commotion and raced up¬ 
stairs. Immediately they saw 
what was the matter, and 
Christopher hurried across 
the room to open the window 
wide. 

In a second out flew the 
bird. And Ann, who had 
picked up the frightened 
little kitten, said soothingly: 

“Well done, Mr Portly! If 
you hadn’t called us that bird 
would have got really ill with 
fright.” 


English by a well-known English 
church leader. These talks have 
a big listening audience all over 
Czechoslovakia. 

Some time ago 600 Hungarians 
wrote to the BBC asking for 
more news in Magyar. From 
the Russian zone of Germany 
the BBC has a regular corres¬ 
pondence, much of it 'posted 
secretly and at some risk. This 
correspondence shows that listen¬ 
ing in Russian-occupied areas is 
widespread. 

Radio sets are not so plentiful 
in countries of eastern Europe as 
in the west, and those who have 
them can be easily supervised 
and watched. - But < where there 
is a radio set there is a centre 
of freedom and truth, and from 
its busy headquarters above and 
below the traffic of the Strand 
the BBC keeps up its almost 
ceaseless output of truth which 
brings confidence to the Con¬ 
tinent as it did in the days of 
the war. 

He Wants to Go 
to School 

^mong the survivors rescued 
from the 7000-ton Greenock 
freighter Alcyone Fortune which 
ran aground on Christmas night 
during a fierce gale on an unin¬ 
habited islet of the Kintyre' 
coast of Scotland, was 11-year- 
old Mohammed Huzan, a little 
Arab boy from Aden. 

An orphan, Mohammed heard 
that education was free to every¬ 
one in Britain and, anxious to 
be educated, he stowed away on 
a Scotland-bound steamer some 
time ago, Mohammed was soon 
discovered aboard this ship, 
which, took him all the way to 
Greenock, on the Clyde, where 
the port immigration authorities 
decided that he could not be 
allowed ashore, but must return 
to his own country at once. 

The Alcyone Fortune was carry¬ 
ing little Mohammed home, but 
only a few -hours out from 
Greenock she ran on the rocks. 
After being buffeted by the 
Atlantic gale for 36 hours her 
.skipper decided to leave his ship, 
and transferred himself, his crew, 
and Mohammed to the lifeboat 
City of Glasgow, from Campbel¬ 
town, which had been standing by 
all the time. 

Safely ashore at last after the 
most recent of his many exciting 
experiences since leaving Aden, 
Mohammed was still pensively 
wondering why he could not have 
free education in Britain. 

SHIPS THAT PASS 

Qn a Samoan reef the mission¬ 
ary ship John, Williams V 
has become a total wreck. She 
was on her last voyage to the 
Samoan islands which have* wel¬ 
comed the blue and white flag, of 
the mission ships ever since the 
pioneer missionary John Williams 
brought the Christian faith to 
Samoa in 1830. Fortunately, the 
old ship which had been sailing 
the- Pacific since 1930 will be 
succeeded almost at once by the 
new and farther-ranging John 
Williams VI—the “children’s ship 
of good will ” which Princess 
Margaret named in August last. 



You can’t afford to write badly in 
your notebooks or in your examination 
papers but you can afford the Blackbird 
Pen which is back again to serve you 
as well as it did your parents. 


There arc also pencils to match 
IN BLACK, BLUE, GREEN OR GREY 
Pens- ---------- 12/10 

Pencils - - - - - - - - . - - 9/2 

Presentation pen and pencil 

sets complete with box - - - - 22/- 

All the above prices include Purchase Tax 
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Jack© Saves a Journey 


The Children's Newspaper, January 15, 1949 


PRIDE AND FALL 

'JJill had lived in London for 
nearly ten years, and then he 
decided to return to his old 1 home 
town. 

He stood outside the station, 
feeling very much the mah of the 
world, and thinking how his boy¬ 
hood friends would welcome him 
back, when he saw one of them 
approaching’. 

“It’s old Tom Jones,” he said 
to himself. 

“Hallo, Bill!”.said Tom as he 
approached. “Going away?” 

Sage Saw 

piUDE and poverty are ill met 
yet often dine together. 

ILLUMINATING 

Y LL around the insects buzzed, 
In vain the men did hide; 
But finally when night came 
down, 

“Peace at last,” they sighed. - - 

A firefly then hove into view 
And every eye grew damp. . . . 

“It’s no'use trying to dodge this 
one— * ’ ' ' „ 

He’s searching with a lamp.” 

Short But Not Sweet 

JJilly had promised to write to 
his sister when he returned 
to school after the Christmas 
holidays, and he sat down to 
keep his promise. 

“Dear,'Sis (he wrote),.I am 
writing to you because I have 
nothing to do; I am stopping now 
because I have nothing to say.” 

NOT SO EASY 

can have quite an amusing 
game with a wastepaper 
basket and some postcards. 

Divide the postcards among 
your fi*iends so that each has the 
same number. Then, about six 
feet from the basket, mark a line 
on which the players must stand. 
In turn each tries to throw his 
cards into the basket, which, 
although it seems easy,, is really 
rather difficult. 

The player who puts the largest 
number of cards in the basket is 
the winner. 



The nicest present for years! 



£5*5* 0 ineluding 6 Films! 

THE REVOLUTIONARY PROJECTOR 
SHOWING DOTH 

MOTION and STILL Pictures 

Numerous Entertainment and instructional 
Films for 3/G each in 

COLOUR 

Ask your MiniCine dealer or . write: 
MARTIN LUCAS LTD., HOLLINWOOD, 
MANCHESTER 


A DOLPHUS belonged to the local flying club—and very proud of it he 
was, too. One day he came over the house, showing off in the club’s 
new helicopter, n response to much waving by Jacko, he came down and 
hovered over the front lawn. “ Well, what Is it ? ” he roared/above the 
noise of the engine. Jacko grinned broadly. “ Oh, nothing. I just thought 
you could save me a journey into town.” And in a flash he darted under 
the hovering .machine and tied the laundry bag to the undercarriage. 
“ Deliver that,” he cried—and then beat a hasty retreat. 



Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Uranus is in the 
south and Saturn, is low in 
the east. In the 
morning Venus 
is low in the 
south-east and 
Saturn is in 
the - south-west. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
at 5 cf clock on 
Thursday evening, January 13. 

OH, MR CAPTAIN 

r* ROANED a dreamy sea cap - 
tain quo day, 

“Now what will my passengers 
say? 

They thought that this liner 
Was going to China, . 

Instead, we've arrived at Bombay. 

DIAL THE QUOTATION 

Yhe drawing below represents a 
telephone dial. Can you dial 
the numbers given, and by taking 



a letter from each circle, make a 
famous quotation? 

843 608464 346437 974837 263 

4284G4 9748 60837 06. 

. / Answer next- week 


FARMER dRAY EXPLAINS 

Hard Times For The Birds. 
Several small birds with prom¬ 
inent . white wing feathers, 
fluttered across the snow-covered 
stackyard. 

“They’re chaffinches,” said 
Don. . 

“Chaffinches have pink waist¬ 
coats,” suggested Ann somewhat 
doubtfully. 

“Their breast feathers are 
much paler in the winter, Ann,” 
remarked Farmer Gray, overhear¬ 
ing the children. “Chaffinches 
and yellowhammers are both 
frequent visitors to haystacks 
when snow covers the ground. 
They hope to find a few seeds. 
Birds have a hard time during 
severe weather. Putting out 
scraps and a pan of water may 
often save their lives.” 

“We cleared a place in the 
snow for the birds today,” 
boasted Ann. 

“Well done!” replied the 
farmer. .. “I wish' more people 
would do the ’same.” 

Who Are They? 

Below are clues to the names 
of four famous men whose names 
all begin with MAR . Can you 
guess, the names? , 

rrms MAR was a pioneer in wire¬ 
less telegraphy. 

This MAR is a. contemporary 
soldier and statesman. 

This MAR was a 16th-century 
poet and playwright. 

This MAR was a 19th-century 
novelist. Answer next week 


The Children’s Hour 


BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
January 12, to Tuesday, January 18. » 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 A Tusker 
Story; Folk Songs sung by the 
BBC Welsh Chorus; Sound Quiz. 
North, 5.0 A Nursery Sing Song; 
The Wave Who-Didn’t Turn Back; 
Wandering with Nomad. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Stormy 
Petrel (2). Midland, 5.0 Catch 
that Spider! (3); Nick Capaldi and 
his accordion; Two Folk-tales from 
India. Scottish, 5.0 Songs and 
music. 5.15 Behind the Waterfall 
(2). Welsh , 5.30 Eel the Hero—a 
story from West Africa. 

FRIDAY. 5.0 The Crocodile Who 
Cried—a story. 5.15 Golden Pave¬ 
ments (Part 1). N. Ireland , 5.0 A 
Mr Murphy and Timothy John 

Story. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Jennings at 
School (6); Gramophone. Northern 


Ireland, 5.0 Dr Rat’s Busy 
Day—a story; Songs; Violin solos; 
Nursery Rhyme Quiz; Scripts by 
Young Authors; Peter Wants a 
Caravan—a talk. North, 5.0 Young 
Artists, West, 5.0 The Apple- 
Wassailing—a story, 5.15 Mystery 
at Penmarth (3). 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Desolate House—a 
play; The Scottish Junior Singers 
give a concert. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Bitty and the 
Bears.(3). 5.15 He Sang to a Small 
Guitar.. 5.35 Music at Random. 
N. Ireland, 5.0 The Last Swan—a 
story; The Monkey’s Hat—a talk; 
Interviewing Young Travellers; 
Songs. Scottish , 6.0 Tales of Two 
Tatis. Welsh, 5.30 Who Knows 
Most?—a Quiz between Bangor and 
Manchester. 

. TUESDAY, ' 5.0 Royal Escape—a 
play. 5.40 Current Affairs. 


Cro&s Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Hilarious. 

5 Long-eared quadruped, ■ 8 A tailless 
monkey. 9 Frequently. 11 The instru¬ 
ment of speech. 13 In the direction 
of. 14 More expensive. 16 Lizard-like 
pond-dweller, 17 National badge of 
Wales. 19 To protect. 21 Exists. 23 To 
exasperate. 25 An tinder-garment. 

27 Popular beverage. 28 Organ of vision. 

29 Open to view. 

Reading Down. 1 Shoe-wiper. 2 The 
last part of ail ode. 3 Restores. 4 Per¬ 
taining to you. 5 Denotes position. 

6 To place. 7 Canned fish from South 
Africa. 10 A device for ascertaining 
opinions. 12 To collect. 15 To tell. 

16 Din. 18 Tool for trimming a lawn.— 

20 Compound preposition. 22 Reserved. 

24 To devour. 26 That is (abbrev).. 

Answer next iveelt 

A Tight Fit 

g’AMMY Simple was trying on 
his new shoes. 

“I shall never get these shoes 
on,” he gasped, “until I have worn 
them a day or two.” 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Jumbled Royal Houses. Lancaster, 
Plantagenet, Hanover, Stuart, Windsor. 

What Am IP Tram. 


The Children's Newspaper is printed in England and published every Tuesday by tbo Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press,' Ltd, Tho 
Fleet way House,- Farringdon Street, London, E C 4. Editorial Offices; John Carpenter. House, John Carpenter. Street, London, E C 4. 
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Magazine Post. Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand i Messrs Gordon & Cotch, Ltd; and for South Africa : Central News 
Agency, Lttt. Postage: Inland Id; Abroad Id. January 15, 1010. .:. SS 



I F yoiu are always fit and 
vigorous it is so much 
easier to be successful in games 
and in your schoolwork. To 
ensure such health and vigour 
you will find ' Oval tine ’ a 
great help. 

' Ovaltine ’ is a really delicious 
beverage, prepared from Nature’s 
best foods. It provides important 
nutritive elements which do so 
much to build up nerves and brain * 
and to create reserves of strength 
and energy; 

Remind mother to put ' Ovaltine * 
on her shopping list and be sure you 
make it your regular daily beverage. 
Remember that ' Ovaltine ’ also has 
the advantage of being naturally 
sweet so that there is no need to add 
sugar. 



Prices in Gt . Britain 
and N . Ireland 
2/4 and 4 /- 
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